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A Great FAITH 


HE most recent publication of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, The Education of Free Men in American Democracy, 
written by George S. Counts, is introduced with these sentences: 
For five years the Educational Policies Commission has been exploring the 
relationships between American democracy and the American school, issuing 
its conclusions from time to time in a series of published reports. The present 
document is an extension and, to some extent, a synthesis, of the series 
To one of its members, Dr. George S. Counts, the Commission turned for a 
voice that could state its views clearly, honestly, and convincingly. 

The first five years of the Commission, now come to a close, have 
corresponded to a fateful period in the nation’s life. The next few 
years seem even more important. Counts’s book binds the two 
terms together. It looks backward, and it looks ahead; it attempts 
to discern and describe the role of public education in the present 
crisis. 

The keynote of the book is struck in the third chapter, where 
democracy is described as a great social faith. This faith includes 
six articles: 

First, the individual human being is of surpassing worth. Second, the earth 
and human culture belong to all men. Third, men can and should rule them- 
selves. Fourth, the human mind can be trusted and should be set free. Fifth, the 
method of peace is superior to the method of war. Sixth, racial, cultural, and 
political minorities should be tolerated, respected, and valued. 
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The Commission is concerned over “the dilemma which every 
democratic people faces when confronted with the threat of armed 
assault”: 


As the totalitarian menace spreads, there is danger that the spiritual rather 
than the material defenses of democracy may be the first to crumble. In the 
process of achieving military security the American people may abandon, one 
after another, the articles of the democratic faith As certainly as the sun 
rises, the American people will be tempted to pursue this course. And even if 
they should do this in the name of democracy, they would in fact be opening the 
gates to the enemy. Their only hope of genuine victory here is the building in 
all haste of powerful spiritual ramparts for the defense of the democratic faith. 
Failing this, they may by their military prowess preserve their independence 
as a nation. Indeed, they may even share with two or three other mighty states 
the glory of ruling the world, but in so doing they will have cast away the her- 
itage of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. They will have abandoned for the 
time the original promise of American life. 


In this situation, organized education must play an important 
part in preserving democracy: 


Democracy exists only in the patterns of behavior, feeling, and thought of a 
people. Let these patterns be destroyed and democracy itself is destroyed. 
And they will be destroyed if they are not acquired anew by each generation, 
acquired by the complicated process of teaching and learning. Much attention 
is devoted in the schools to insure the mastery by the young of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, of technical skills and processes, of the arts and the sciences. 
This is all very good and necessary. But the mastery of the ways of democracy 
is a far more difficult task of teaching and learning, and certainly quite as im- 
portant to free men. 


Many people will read this book with the stereotype in their 
minds of George Counts as one who would use the schools to create a 
new social order. Here is the program of indoctrination that George 
Counts and the Educational Policies Commission favor: 


They [the American people] should fashion an education frankly and system- 
atically designed to give to the rising generation the loyalties, the knowledge, 
the discipline of free men. In a word, the American public school, through its 
life and program, should proceed deliberately to foster and strengthen all those 
physical, intellectual, and moral traits which are the substance of democracy— 
to incorporate into the behavior of boys and girls and youth the great patterns 
of democratic living and faith. 
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The book necessarily deals with the problem of discipline: 


Discipline means the putting of loyalties and knowledge to efficient use, the 
ordering of life in the light of understanding and toward the attainment of pur- 
pose. It involves the subordination of the near to the remote, of the present to 
the future, of the lesser to the greater good. It involves the restraint of the 
impulse of the moment, the regulation of desire, the postponement of satis- 
faction, the sacrifice of immediate comforts and pleasures, the choice of the 
harder way when the easier is open. Discipline is never indulgent; it may be 
rigorously exacting. But it assumes this severe form, not because there is vir- 
tue in severity, but rather because such is the condition of achievement 

The discipline of free men cannot be achieved by subjecting the young for a 
period of years to the regimen of a slave. Neither can it be achieved by allowing 
the young to follow their own impulses and take over the process of education. 
It can only be achieved by living for years according to the ways of democracy, 
by rendering an active devotion to the articles of the democratic faith, by 
striving to make the values and purposes of democracy prevail in the world, by 
doing all of these things under the guidance of the knowledge, insight, and under- 
standing necessary for free men. That this involves a highly complex and diffi- 
cult process of learning is obvious. It requires a school environment and a 
school life organized deliberately to give boys and girls experience in democratic 
living—a school environment and a school life from which the obstacles to the 
achievement of democratic discipline are removed. Above all, it requires the 
influence of a teacher who in his activities in both school and community prac- 
tices the discipline of a free man. 


Finally, the book deals with the relation of government to the 
teacher, an especially difficult problem in a time like the present: 

The fundamental responsibility of government is to establish and maintain 
from generation to generation the broad conditions under which the education 
of free men may be carried on In discharging this obligation government 
should: first, establish a special authority for the general conduct of the public 
school; second, provide generous and sustained financial support of the educa- 
tional undertaking; third, insure the broad, thorough, and democratic training 
of the teacher; fourth, safeguard the integrity of the teacher; fifth, refuse de- 
liberately to make full use of its own power over the school. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


The Education of Free Men in American Democracy ends a suc- 
cessful experiment in educational leadership and policy-making by 
the National Education Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators. At the same time it inaugurates the work 
of a reorganized Educational Policies Commission. A new commis- 
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sion has been appointed for the next four years. To secure continu- 
ity, three-fourths of the elected membership were reappointed, with 
provision for further change through rotation in office of one-fourth 
of the elected members each year. The new elected members of the 
Commission are J. B. Conant, president of Harvard University; 
C. B. Glenn, superintendent of schools, Birmingham, Alabama; and 
Sidney B. Hall, state superintendent of public instruction, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

The new commission is a strong group—fully as strong as the old 
commission. This fact is fortunate. The best men and women in 
the educational profession should be on the Commission, regardless 
of their geographic location. Yet the criterion of geographic repre- 
sentation is an important one. Of the thirteen elected members, 
seven come from the northeastern states. In future elections, the 
Executive Committee of the National Education Association should 
endeavor to create a more balanced geographic distribution without 
sacrificing quality in the Commission. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE SCHOOLS 


RE is a wave of approval sweeping the land for the proposal 
that religious instruction be provided by churches on school 
time. Several large cities have recently established programs of this 
sort, and other cities and states are debating the issues. In the 
pattern being followed at the high-school level, one or two religious 
classes a week are offered by the churches during school time, for 
which the pupil is excused from school. In some places credit toward 
graduation is allowed by the high school for work done in the reli- 
gious classes. 

The reason for the remarkable growth of this movement is that 
Americans are worried for fear the young people of the land are 
growing up without the right ethical standards and without ethical 
character. One does not need a profound insight to observe that the 
adult generation of Americans is here imputing to youth the faults 
which it finds in itself. 

If the objective of religious instruction in the schools is to develop 
in young people a more dependable conscience, higher ethical stand- 
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ards, and stronger character, it may be useful to consider some facts 
that illuminate the prospects of achieving this objective through 
religious instruction at the high-school level. 

First, religious instruction has long been provided through co- 
operation of schools and churches in most European countries. Thus 
Europe provides something of a test case for Americans to consider. 
The English method has been to provide classes in religion as part 
of the regular school program, taught by regular members of the 
school staff and paid for with regular school funds. This procedure 
has been possible in England because there is an established church. 
Parents who do not approve of the religious instruction may have 
their children excused from it. 

What may be called the Central European method has been prac- 
ticed on the continent of Europe in countries where Protestant and 
Catholic churches are both strong. In Austria, for example, all sec- 
ondary-school students were compelled to attend week-day religious 
classes in churches of their own choosing and were not graduated 
without a certificate of such attendance. The writer does not know 
the present status of religious education in relation to the schools of 
Central Europe. In contrast with these European methods, the 
American method has been to bar all religious teaching from the 
public schools except in communities where religious beliefs are so 
homogeneous that Bible-reading and informal religious teaching are 
done as a matter of course in elementary schools by the regular 
teachers. The present tendency in America appears to be toward 
adopting a modification of the Central European method in which 
religious education is given for credit by the churches but not re- 
quired for high-school graduation. 

The second important fact is that the early years of childhood are 
the time when conscience and character are most definitely formed. 
The experience and education of later years serve to make con- 
science and character operate more rationally but do not change 
their basic architecture. Therefore the home is the place on which to 
center attention if the conscience and character of children are to be 
improved. The traditional close alliance of church with home has 
been soundly based on what is known about the development of con- 
science and character. Although the school may take more responsi- 
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bility for helping children develop higher ethical standards and 
stronger character, it can never approach the home in its influence. 

Third, in the light of what is known about human loyalties, if re- 
ligion is to become more highly valued by young people, they must 
put something valuable into it. An investment of emotional capital 
in religious observance will yield returns in the form of loyalty to 
religious institutions. This reasoning indicates that religious instruc- 
tion will be of little value if it is limited to what is obtained by per- 
functory attendance during time that is released from the school day. 

These facts suggest the need of careful consideration of a variety 
of ways of improving the conscience, ethical standards, and charac- 
ter of youth before a decision is made to put much faith in the pres- 
ent proposals for religious instruction of high-school pupils. 


BE It Ever So HuMBLE 


HE American home is a fine place, but it needs help to do its 

work well. This conclusion appears to have been reached by 
persons who have been studying the problems of home and family 
life and who are calling on the school to supplement the home. The 
current yearbook of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators is called Education for Family Life. It emphasizes the educa- 
tional influence of the home and calls on the school to aid the family 
by educating children for improved home living in the present and by 
educating children to become good parents in the future. The Joint 
Committee on Curriculum Aspects of Education for Home and 
Family Living of the Home Economics Department of the National 
Education Association and the Society for Curriculum Study have 
issued a report entitled Family Living and Our Schools, edited by 
Bess Goodykoontz and Beulah I. Coon and published by D. Apple- 
ton—-Century Company. Finally, the American Youth Commission 
has published a book entitled Youth, Family, and Education by 
Joseph K. Folsom. Mr. Folsom recommends that, in the high school, 
subject matter on family life and education which now appears un- 
der several distinct departments should be interrelated. Marriage, 
family life, and relations between the sexes should be presented in 
their social, psychological, and ethical aspects, since the high-school 
pupil is “better able to understand adult emotions than we have be- 
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lieved in the past.”” Home-economics courses should be open to both 
boys and girls; should develop units of instruction which bear on 
practical, vital problems; and should stress human-relations aspects 
and “never allow them to be crowded out by technical homemaking 
courses or sugared over with pious platitudes.” A committee of the 
Baltimore Department of Education, under the chairmanship of 
Henry T. Yost, vice-principal of the Baltimore City College, boils 
the matter down to recommendations for a specific school system in 
a bulletin entitled The Family in Present-Day Life. 

These various reports are symptoms of a widespread uncertainty 
and even dissatisfaction with the educative influence of the home. 
The movement to offer religious education during school time is evi- 
dence of a similar attitude toward the church. Yet no one believes 
that the school can take the place of the home in providing the soil 
for wholesome personality growth nor the place of the church in de- 
veloping an allegiance to certain values. School people need to 
tread cautiously in these areas and to beware of taking major re- 
sponsibility where the school’s role is only subsidiary. Admittedly, 
the school should contribute to improved home living, as it can do 
by working to improve the home. It should not, however, try to do 
the things that the home does best for children. 


How Many YounG PEoPLE ARE UNEMPLOYED? 


Spee Unemployment Census of 1937 indicated that about four 
million young people under the age of twenty-five were un- 
employed. Preliminary reports of the 1940 Census indicate that 
about two million youth were unemployed in the spring of that year. 
Thus it might seem that unemployment among youth either has been 
largely overestimated or has greatly declined. D. L. Harley, a staff 
member of the American Youth Commission, analyzes these 1940 
figures in the March Bulletin of the American Youth Commission. He 
finds that 820,000 youth in W.P.A., C.C.C., and N.Y.A. out-of- 
school work programs should be added to the two million youth as 
“job-seekers.” Furthermore, there are 1,275,000 in the categories 
listed by the Census as “other” and “unknown.” Harley estimates 
that several hundred thousand of these should really be considered 
unemployed. Thus he arrives at an estimate of more than three 
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million youth not employed within the regular economic system and 
not in school. The number of unemployed youth has probably de- 
creased still further since March, 1940. But unemployment is still 
the young people’s plague. Unless it is brought under control by 
definite and specific measures, it will probably increase again after 
the armament program passes its peak. 


Doers PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION EDUCATE? 

l Is a forward step in education when a piece of ground is moved 

from the area of controversy to the area of established fact. The 
only persons who suffer disadvantage in this process are those news- 
paper columnists and popular journalists who exploit people’s preju- 
dices. Consequently the efforts to compare the outcomes of “pro- 
gressive” educational methods with traditional methods are worth a 
great deal of attention. The recent publication, New Methods versus 
Old in American Education, is an excellent summary and evaluation 
of the various attempts to measure and compare the results of new 
and old methods. This publication is a sixty-four—page report of a 
committee appointed by the Progressive Education Association. 
Members of the committee were: G. Derwood Baker, public schools 
of Boulder, Colorado; Mabel Cassell, public schools of Houston, 
Texas; Alvin C. Eurich, Stanford University; Irving Lorge, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; P. J. Rulon, Harvard University; 
Robert M. W. Travers, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Ralph W. Tyler, University of Chicago; F. R. Wegner, public 
schools, Roslyn, New York; Elizabeth L. Woods, public schools of 
Los Angeles, California; and J. Wayne Wrightstone, public schools 
of New York City. In schools which have adopted “progressive” 
practices, it is found that children learn as much of reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, and the other orthodox school subjects as they do in 
traditional schools. There is some evidence that the newer practices 
develop in children a better knowledge of world-affairs and con- 
temporary social problems. There is also some evidence that chil- 
dren from schools where the newer practices prevail are better ad- 
justed, both to their work and to social life, when they go to higher 
schools or to college. 

It now seems to be well established that the newer educational 
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practices are not reducing the efficiency of children in the three R’s. 
There is some evidence that the newer practices give children an ad- 
vantage in the “intangibles,” as well as in their knowledge of the 
social and political affairs of the present day. Yet few people in 
education are satisfied with the average performance of children in 
the three R’s, and no one is satisfied with what most schools con- 
tribute to the citizenship and character of their pupils. Further 
experimentation is needed for the discovery of better methods of 
teaching. This experimentation need not be confined to the area 
marked out as “progressive.” 


Work Camps For HicH-ScHooL YOUTH 


wo experience is needed by high-school youth. Whether boys 
and girls should be paid for this work is a moot question. 
Some people believe that work without pay will not satisfy the need 
of young people for assurance of their growth toward adult status. 
Others believe that work without pay is an important way of de- 
veloping social maturity and social sensitivity. Probably both 
groups are right. Work with pay has certain advantages for youth, 
and socially valuable work without pay has other advantages. The 
American Youth Commission has issued a pamphlet entitled Work 
Camps for High School Youth, \citten by Kenneth Holland and 
George L. Bickel. This pamphlet describes the program of the 
Associated Junior Work Camps, which last summer operated work 
camps for high-school youth in New Jersey, Connecticut, and Ken- 
tucky. In these camps boys and girls work on projects that will be of 
use to the people who live near the camp. The experience gives 
manual skills to boys and girls and gives many of them their first 
taste of manual labor. To these, it is an assurance that they “have 
what it takes” to be a self-supporting adult. Furthermore, the work 
camp offers the same values of group living that a leisure-time camp 
provides. 

There is a good chance that the work-camp idea will spread and 
will be taken up by school systems. Any city of twenty-five thousand 
could operate one or more work camps for young people in the sum- 
mertime at slight expense, as part of the regular school program. 
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NEGRO YOUTH 


I THE people of America are youth-conscious today, it is due large- 

ly to the work of the American Youth Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. This Commission has issued a notable 
series of books and recommendations that have been read by the 
opinion-formers of the country. 

One of the major projects of the American Youth Commission has 
been the Negro youth study. This study was supported by a grant 
of $110,000 from the General Education Board. Seven books have 
been written about rural and urban Negro youth in the North and in 
the South: Jn a Minor Key: Negro Youth in Story and Fact by Ira 
DeA. Reid; Children of Bondage: The Personality Development of 
Negro Youth in the Urban South by Allison Davis and John Dollard; 
Negro Youth at the Crossways: Their Personality Development in the 
Middle States by E. Franklin Frazier; Growing Up in the Black Belt: 
Negro Youth in the Rural South by Charles S. Johnson; Color and 
Human Nature: Negro Personality Development in a Northern City by 
W. Lloyd Warner, Buford H. Junker, and Walter A. Adams; Thus Be 
Their Destiny (brief studies of Negro youth) by Ira D. Walker, 
Vincent J. Davis, Donald W. Wyatt, J. Howell Atwood, and Robert 
S. Sutherland; and Color, Class, and Personality (summarizing the 
findings of the Negro youth survey) by Robert S. Sutherland (in 
press). 

The purpose of the study was to find out how the personalities of 
Negro youth are affected by their minority-race status. The various 
authors agree in finding that the low social and economic status of 
the Negro produces a poor environment. This poor environment 
produces unfavorable personality traits in Negro boys and girls. 
Thus the formation and the development of personality in Negroes 
are dependent on factors within the structure of Negro society, 
which in turn are influenced by the relations of Negroes as a group 
to white people as a group. The formation of the kinds of personality 
which are called good in America requires a social environment that 
can only be sustained by a reasonable amount of economic security 
and of economic opportunity. Negroes, in the main, lack this secu- 
rity and this opportunity. As Dorothy Canfield Fisher, a member 
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of the American Youth Commission, puts it in her Introduction to 
Richard Wright’s Native Son: 


Our American society creates around all youth (as every society does) a 

continual pressure of suggestion to try to live up to the accepted ideals of the 

But our society puts Negro youth in the situation of the animal in 

the psychological laboratory in which a neurosis is to be caused, by making it 

impossible for him to try to live up to those never-to-be-questioned national 
ideals, as other young Americans do. 


Charles S. Johnson writes of rural youth in the South. Here is a 
summary of his picture of one of his characters: 

Hesekie Parker is a boy of eighteen, one of a teeming Negro population in 
the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, living on a rich and well-nigh inexhaustibly fertile 
soil. He talks with a thick accent and a careless drawl, and his complexion is 
so dark his associates have affectionately labeled him “Crow.” He does not 
object to this label. By the time he was six years old, his mother had taught him 
how to milk a cow. At ten his father had started him chopping cotton. When 
he was twelve, he began plowing. When he was thirteen, his mother and father 
separated. One day his mother just went off and did not come back. Later his 
father left for Illinois. Hesekie lives with his grandparents. At eighteen he has 
had twelve years of farming. He is tired of farming, but just keeps on. “I 
reckon that’s because I been doing it all my days,”’ he says. He has been trying 
carpentry. He can shingle a house, build a chicken coop or hog pen, aud do 
various kinds of ordinary “fixing.”” He learned to shoe a mule but does not like 
it. His teachers call him ambitious and energetic and say that he does a pretty 
fair job of anything he tries. He thinks he would rather be up North “where 
you don’t have to say ‘Yes, suh’ and ‘No, suh’ to every white man.” Hesekie 
represents a class of rural Negro youth in the plantation area capable of growth 
and confident in his rural skills but bound in by a complex of barriers, small in 
their separate details, but fairly paralyzing in their totality. He is, however, a 
part of the raw material from which the cities recruit their workers and which 
the rural South all too casually loses to the city. 


Of Hesekie and the other boys and girls of the rural South, Pro- 
fessor Johnson says: 

In a broad sense, the personalities of Negro youth are shaped by interaction 
with the social institutions characteristic of the South. Their personalities are 
profoundly influenced in a more realistic way by their familiar round of work and 
play, by the character and composition of their immediate families and their 
cliques, and by the level of education, the skills, and the social habits of their 
parents and all others who influence them. The significant physical environ- 
ment is not alone the houses in which they live, but the highways and wind- 
ing footpaths that link these families with their neighbors, the relentless sun 
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and the violent or lazy rivers. Their lives are linked obscurely but inescapably 
with the seasons and prices. Overshadowing the daily round of life is the heavy 
imminence of illness and violence and death. Inevitably their personalities and 
careers are influenced by the fears, hopes, and expectations bred by their status; 
by their isolation from the stimulating currents of a growing world; by the deep 
margins of poverty and the prestige and glamour of those who have escaped it; 
by the moral, aesthetic, and religious standards to which they are exposed; by 
the complex etiquette of race; and by the all-pervading psychological and social 
implications of the traditions of race and class. 

Allison Davis and John Dollard chronicle the lives of New Orleans 
youth, showing how those of high social status grow up fairly secure- 
ly in the favor of their teachers and other adults, while those of the 
lowest social status grow to hate school and all that it stands for and 
very early take to the pleasures of fighting and sex, which are freely 
available to them as members of the lowest social class. The children 
having the hardest time of it are those from families of middle status 
who are driven to strive for upward social mobility and therefore 
must renounce easy pleasures in order to rise within the narrow con- 
fines of a Negro society that can afford very few places at the top. 

The most direct educational implications are to be found in Chil- 
dren of Bondage. Here the authors present a theory of learning and 
show how it operates to discourage school learning in boys and girls 
of low social status—the great majority of Negro youth. This theory 
has a direct application to the education of white children. It should 
cause every teacher to ask whether unconsciously he is not favoring 
the children of upper and middle social status. 

The studies of Negro youth in Chicago and in the border cities of 
Washington and Louisville are a revelation to white readers. There 
are a quarter-million Negroes in Chicago’s “Bronzeville,” living a 
life that seems free to those who come up from the South “with pea- 
nuts in their hair,”’ yet hedged in by restrictions that have increased 
during the past twenty years. The striking thing is that colored 
people evaluate their own appearance by white standards. One Chi- 
cagoan says, “Three things will get you ahead in the Negro race: 
money, brains, and color.” The lighter the color, the better. Being 
a Negro does not have a single meaning but has a variety of mean- 
ings depending on color, social status, and family life. 

Every teacher of Negro children should read several of these 
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books. They will not tell just how or what to teach; but, if it is any 
help to a teacher to understand children’s attitudes toward them- 
selves, toward their age-mates, and toward the adults around them, 
these books will help the teacher. 

The essential humanity of Negro boys and girls is plastic enough 
to be molded by unfavorable circumstances, yet tough and resilient 
enough to preserve its human form, its human aspirations, and its 
human potentialities. There will be a temptation to say, after read- 
ing these studies, that the Negro is reasonably well off in America 
since his society is organized with positions of higher status similar 
to those in the white society. But this conclusion would be an ironic 
result of the American Youth Commission’s study; for the economic 
base of Negro life is so low, and the caste barrier is so high, that no 
one should say the Negro is justly treated in the United States. In 
the long record of man’s inhumanity to man, the story of white and 
black in North America will hold a large place, as large as the simi- 
lar story of white and black in South Africa, of high and low caste 
in India, and of Christian and Jew in Europe. 


For THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 

wo study guides have recently been published to help high- 

school pupils learn to use a library. The Library Key by Zaidee 
Brown, of the State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey, is 
published in a fourth edition by the H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York City. Main Highways to Knowledge, written by John L. Hinds 
and published by the McGuin Publishing Company, of Wichita, 
Kansas, is a workbook for a teaching unit on the school library. A 
committee of the New Jersey Secondary School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has prepared a bulletin entitled The Library as a School Function 
and Activity. This summary of school-library practices is obtainable 
for twenty-five cents from W. C. Compher, New Brunswick Senior 
High School, New Brunswick, New Jersey. A bibliography for high- 
school classes entitled Historical Fiction and Other Reading Refer- 
ences has been prepared by Hannah Logasa, formerly of the Univer- 
sity High School of the University of Chicago, and is published in a 
third and enlarged edition by the McKinley Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia. 
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A NEw JourNAL 


A~ journal, Educational and Psychological Measurement, ap- 
peared for the first time in January. Its subtitle, “‘A quarter- 
ly journal devoted to the development and application of measures 
of individual differences,” indicates the scope of the articles that it 
will print. Editor of the new journal is G. Frederic Kuder, of the 
Social Security Board. Associate editors are Dorothy C. Adkins, 
Forrest A. Kingsbury, and M. W. Richardson. The publisher is 
Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. 

Some people are of the opinion that we already have too many 
educational journals. They believe that a new journal lowers the 
already unsatisfactory level of the quality of educational journalism 
through adding one to the divisor of a small total number of good 
articles or that, if it specializes in one particular area of educational 
research, as does Educational and Psychological Measurement, it 
atomizes education further. Certainly the burden of proof is on a 
new journal to justify its existence. Perhaps the best way to judge 
this particular journal is to watch whether it broadens people’s con- 
ception of the range of educational outcomes to be measured. With 
rather general agreement among educators that public education 
should include education for social adjustment, for common values, 
for citizenship, for personal development, and for economic effi- 
ciency, those who are responsible for measuring or otherwise record- 
ing the outcomes of education are in for some mind-stretching. The 
first number of the new journal shows a reasonably wide range of 
subjects, including measurement of interests, self-appraisal of one’s 
personal and occupational qualifications, use of tests in selecting air- 
corps technicians, and evaluation of techniques for vocational and 
educational counseling. 


CONFERENCE OF NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 


7 New Education Fellowship will hold its first international 
conference in the Western Hemisphere at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, on July 6-12, 1941. Previous conferences of 
the Fellowship have been held in Heidelberg, Germany; Locarno, 
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Switzerland; Elsinore, Denmark; Cheltenham, England; and other 
centers in Europe. 

The plans for this conference are being developed by educators 
from Canada, Mexico, and the United States. Representatives from 
each of the South American republics will be brought to the con- 
ference. Delegations of teachers and educational leaders from Can- 
ada and Mexico are already assured. Students, scholars, and leaders 
from European countries, now in the United States, will participate. 
Laurin Zilliacus, formerly rector of the Tolo Svenska Samskola in 
Helsingfors, Finland, who is international president of the New 
Education Fellowship, has indicated that he will be present and will 
bring to the conference the latest reports on educational develop- 
ments in Europe. Sefior Luis Sanchez Pontén, minister of education 
of Mexico, will take part officially. 

An international exhibit of children’s art from the Western Hemi- 
sphere will be one of the many features of the conference program. 
Folk dances and songs, a day in Greenfield Village, special symphony 
concerts, teas, and informal gatherings will fill a week’s program 
with events of special interest to teachers. Complete details about 
the conference may be obtained by writing to the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, 221 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York City. 


Co-OPERATIVE CURRICULUM EXPERIMENTS 
IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


HE March, 1941, issue of Educational Method is devoted to re- 

ports of co-operative experiments in the improvement of sec- 
ondary education. Here for the first time is a comprehensive de- 
scription of the most important educational invention of the past 
decade. When a teacher experiments with new teaching materials 
and methods, that is evidence that the teacher is alive. When all 
the teachers of a school get together to experiment with new ma- 
terials and methods, that is evidence that the school is alive. And 
when a number of schools get together to experiment with new ma- 
terials and methods, that is evidence that education is alive and 
moving ahead. Most readers will be surprised to find how many co- 
operative studies are being made and how influential their results 


are becoming. 
6 ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
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CIVIC COMPETENCE AND OCCUPATIONAL 
ADJUSTMENT IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 


RUSSELL T. GREGG 
Syracuse University 


* 


RINCIPALS and teachers in secondary schools today face chal- 

lenges never before confronted. In theory the secondary school 
is recognized as an unselective social institution whose responsi- 
bility is to serve adequately all youth of secondary-school age. As 
a public social institution, the school’s major task is that of de- 
veloping the kinds of competences which will enable pupils to 
participate effectively and satisfyingly in democratic life. It must 
provide pupils with experiences that will result in their acquiring the 
information, interests, attitudes, skills, and habits which will lead 
to realistic and effective participation in the individual and social 
concerns of community living. Its working philosophy and practice 
should be definitely oriented to this responsibility. 


SCHOOLS NOT DIRECTLY ORIENTED TO MAJOR OBJECTIVES 


Is the secondary school so oriented? Unfortunately there is too 
little evidence to indicate that it is. A recent comprehensive study 
indicates that more than three out of five pupils leave New York 
high schools before graduation.‘ The less competent a pupil is for 
school tasks, the sooner the school releases him to face problems 
of citizenship and vocation outside the school. The schools them- 
selves consider at least a third of these pupils inadequately prepared 
for the duties that they must assume as citizens. Many graduates, 
as well as pupils who drop out before graduation, are deficient in 
sensitivity to, and knowledge of, the problems, issues, and present- 

t The statements in this paragraph are based on Francis T. Spaulding, High School 
and Life. The Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education in 


the State of New York. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Careful 
investigation would probably reveal similar conditions in other states. 
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day facts with which citizens should be concerned. They are reluc- 
tant to assume responsibility for civic co-operation. Many pupils 
come to the end of their school careers without having seriously 
considered the question of a job. Many of them show no alertness 
to job openings in their own communities, nor do they know how to 
apply for a job. Not a few of them fall into the hands of unscrupu- 
lous salesmen for racketeering schools. 

These facts reflect a dark picture. It is known, of course, that 
many pupils do develop enough competences to take their places 
in society. On the other hand, every careful study of the leaving 
pupils of the secondary school, every youth study that has been 
conducted, reveals that a large percentage of young people lack 
these competences.’ The secondary school of today should be a 
universal, common school and should provide appropriate educa- 
tional experiences for al/ youth. It must be admitted, however, 
that everywhere the college-entrance diploma is the hallmark of 
academic respectability although this diploma is appropriate to 
only a minority of secondary-school pupils. Typical educational 
programs in the secondary school are probably inappropriate for 
half the graduates and for most, if not all, of the drop-outs. It is 
unfortunate that so much time and effort are spent on traditional 
training when so many pupils admittedly lack the information, 
attitudes, and skills essential to successful everyday living. 

During the last two decades much verbal recognition has been 
given to the objectives of citizenship and vocational competence in 
secondary education. These are recognized by many leaders as two 
of the most important objectives of the universal secondary school; 
yet the school is attacking these objectives in altogether too indirect 
a manner. School people have too long been content to rationalize 
concerning the contributions that academic programs make to these 
objectives. The school must approach these objectives much more 
directly if it is to continue to merit the confidence and support 
of the community served. Secondary-school principals and their 

t For example, see (2) Ruth E. Eckert and Thomas O. Marshall, When Youth Leave 
School. The Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education in the 
State of New York. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939; (6) Howard M. 


Bell, Youth Tell Their Story. Conducted for the American Youth Commission. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1938. 
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faculties face no greater challenge today than that of developing 
adequate educational programs for civic education and for occupa- 
tional adjustment. 


EDUCATION FOR CIVIC COMPETENCE 


A definite attack necessary.—First, let us consider the problem of 
educating for citizenship. If the school is to educate young people 
for citizenship in a democracy, it must definitely plan to develop 
on the part of pupils a deep understanding of the meaning of democ- 
racy and the attitudes and abilities that will cause them to behave 
in accordance with democratic principles. There is no reason to 
believe that these outcomes cannot be achieved by pupils in the 
secondary school. If they are to be achieved, however, attention 
must be centered on the importance of the outcomes, and the school 
must be organized as a laboratory in which pupils will continuously 
practice and study democratic behavior. It must be kept in mind 
that democratic attitudes and behaviors are learned in much the 
same way as is the fact that two plus two equals four. Learning 
situations must be consciously planned in order that pupils may 
gradually develop the understandings and the behaviors desired. 
To expect democratic behaviors to result as by-products in learning 
situations not definitely planned to produce them is to be guilty of 
the kind of wishful thinking that has often characterized school 
practice. 

What are the characteristics of a truly democratic individual?" 
First, the democratic person is one who is deeply concerned with 
the general welfare and who is interested in co-operative action for 
the common good. Second, he recognizes the uniqueness and the 
worth of each individual, regardless of race, religion, occupation, 
or social status. Third, he realizes the value of the experimental 
method, of co-operative planning, of the carrying-out of plans, and 
of evaluating results. Fourth, he cherishes the civil liberties which 
democratic society bestows upon him, and he accepts the responsi- 
bility of defending these liberties both for himself and for others. 

1 In this connection see The Purposes of Education in American Democracy, chap. ii. 


Washington: Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Association 
and the American Association of School Administrators, 1938. 
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Fifth, he gives freely of his leadership in matters in which he is 
capable, but he willingly follows the leadership of others when they 
are more capable of leading than he. Finally, he is sincerely con- 
cerned with the problems and issues with which democratic society 
is faced, and he promotes the free discussion of controversial ques- 
tions. If it is agreed that these characteristics are those of the 
democratic citizen, then it must also be agreed that these are the 
outcomes with which the civic-education program of the school 
must be directly concerned. 

How can the school proceed toward the realization of such out- 
comes? Certainly there can be no assurance that the typical courses 
of study, the usual classroom organization and method, or the casual 
pupil-activities program will result in the development of these 
characteristics to a satisfactory degree. To believe so is to be guided 
by a blind faith. Already there is plenty of evidence to indicate 
that the school must employ different and more direct attacks than 
it has used in the past. By way of example, let us take the first 
characteristic—that the democratic individual is concerned with 
the general welfare and is interested in co-operative action for the 
common good—and explore possibilities for the school’s attack. 

Pupils must practice democratic behavior—The secondary school 
can create more and more opportunities for pupils to work together 
in a democratic atmosphere for the common good and without ex- 
pectation of reward other than the personal satisfaction which 
comes from rendering service to others. Building the attitudes and 
behaviors which are to be desired will be a slow and difficult task. 
The process should be one of gradual but constant growth. First 
steps will be in the form of simple co-operative experiences in the 
classroom, clubs, and social groups. From this stage the process 
should lead pupils gradually into co-operative school projects, com- 
munity projects, and finally to the point of visualizing a better 
community and nation for all persons and dedicating themselves 
earnestly and intelligently to the task of transforming hopes into 
realities. 

1 For an excellent, extensive treatment of this topic the reader is referred to Learning 


the Ways of Democracy. Washington: Educational Policies Commission of the Nation- 
al Education Association and the American Association of School Administrators, 1940. 
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Examples of school activities which are now being utilized by 
some schools to these ends are: art pupils operate an art-service 
bureau and their services are available to any club, home room, or 
class group in the school; a group of pupils carry on a safety cam- 
paign designed to eliminate safety hazards in and around the school; 
commercial pupils render stenographic and clerical services to 
teachers and pupil committees; industrial-arts pupils help maintain 
and recondition school property; other groups of pupils operate a 
school bank, supervise bulletin boards, conduct a lost-and-found 
bureau, prepare handbooks of information for new pupils, give 
assistance to pupils in the library, provide tutoring services, act as 
friendly guides to newcomers, and carry on numerous other activi- 
ties which are designed to promote the general welfare within the 
school. 

Such co-operative service undertakings should not be limited to 
the school. Mature citizenship is not achieved by participating in 
juvenile activities alone. As pupils develop greater maturity in 
activities for the common good, the school should guide them into 
worth-while community projects. They may make surveys of job 
opportunities, recreational needs and facilities, housing facilities, 
and health conditions in their own community. Not only may they 
conduct such surveys, but they may also carry on follow-up activi- 
ties, such as interesting various adult groups of the community in 
the findings and encouraging these groups to take action. They 
may work co-operatively with adult groups for the improvement 
of conditions revealed by the surveys. Pupils may also participate 
in such adult community activities as community-chest and Red 
Cross drives, “get-out-the-vote” campaigns, safety campaigns, and 
community fairs and festivals. Participation in adult activities 
with adults is of great educational value for young people, and in 
matters within the range of their experience and understanding 
they will contribute thoughtfully and capably. Many principals 
have wondered why pupils who participated in school activities 
often have little interest in community affairs after they graduate. 
The school has been, to too great an extent, isolated from the com- 
munity. The gap between school and community should be bridged, 
and it can be. In fact, in some communities the school has already 
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become the center of community life for both youth and adults— 
the clearing-house for community ideas, enthusiasms, and pro- 
grams, 

Activities in themselves inadequate.—It must not be assumed, how- 
ever, that school and community activities can in themselves ade- 
quately sensitize pupils to the importance of the common welfare. 
Simultaneously with the projects, and in as close relationship to 
them as possible, pupils should be guided in their classroom study 
to develop a broad concept of social welfare based on fundamental 
knowledge of social and economic conditions. Direct and realistic 
study of maladjustments in our present society, such as poverty, 
unemployment, relief, delinquency, and crime, and the functional 
governmental operations dealing with these factors, should be an 
important part of the curriculum. Other units that should be 
studied are the prevention of accidents and of war; housing prob- 
lems; the provision of adequate opportunities for the physically 
handicapped, the mentally handicapped, and the minority races; 
the status of youth; provision for recreational needs; provisions for 
adequate medical care; and the problem of economic security for 
all persons. There is as yet no final answer to the question of 
whether these studies should be incorporated into the present “sub- 
jects” of the school or whether they should become the center of 
emphasis in a “core curriculum” organized with little or no regard 
for subject-matter fields. In any event that question is of less im- 
portance than the urgency that the secondary school im some way 
orient itself more definitely to its legitimate functions as a social 
institution serving all youth of high-school age. 

Education for other democratic characteristics—Lack of space 
prevents dealing specifically with the other democratic characteris- 
tics mentioned earlier, such as recognition of individual worth, use 
of the experimental method, protection of civil liberties, etc. Ob- 
viously the characteristics are closely related, and carefully guided 
pupil study and experience may well contribute to several or all 
of them simultaneously. Especial efforts must be made, however, 
to sensitize pupils to the duties and responsibilities which the rights 
and privileges of democracy impose; to lead them to think of democ- 
racy in economic as well as political terms; to provide them with 
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real situations for leadership and followership; and to guide them 
into free and thoughtful discussion of current controversial issues. 
By so doing, the secondary school can make itself a more potent 
force in democratic life. 

Summary.—In a summary of the comments on civic education 
the following points should be emphasized: (1) Comprehensive 
plans for civic education in secondary schools are essential. (2) 
All of civic education is mot academic. (3) During past years there 
has been in our society a steadily growing need for co-operative 
motives and action. The present national defense crisis emphasizes 
their great importance. Schools must provide increasing oppor- 
tunities for co-operative planning and action. (4) Co-operative 
activities in school and community and individual and group study 
of vital social and economic issues should supplement one another 
and probably should become, more and more, integral phases of a 
single process. (5) Every teacher should make his classroom a place 
where pupils practice democratic behaviors, and every subject field 
should make a definite contribution to civic education. (6) The 
school as a whole can be so organized as to yield for pupils valuable 


insight into democratic social processes. (7) The principal, as the 
educational leader in his community, must make his school function 
effectively as a laboratory for developing civic competence on the 
part of youth. 


EDUCATION FOR OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


Another major objective of the secondary school should be that 
of preparing youth for satisfactory and satisfying occupational 
adjustment. This objective is, of course, closely related to the 
objective of citizenship. It is doubtful whether a person can be 
socially competent unless he has the security of a job. Unless a 
person has a job and has made a fairly satisfactory adjustment to it, 
he can hardly be expected to have the inclination to participate in 
community, civic, and social affairs, no matter what his ability 
may be to do so. Probably no opportunity open to the secondary 
school offers greater promise of substantial and long-term service 
to youth, and consequently to society, than the opportunity of 
providing a broad and realistic program designed to promote occu- 
pational adjustments. 
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This opportunity has been neglected to too great an extent. 
Many of the pupils leaving the secondary school have no clear 
understanding of the occupational and economic realities of the 
world of work, to say nothing of actual job competence.' Public 
employment bureaus are unable to give any kind of occupational 
classification, based on training received or work done, to an over- 
whelming majority of youth; in fact, 97 per cent of the sixteen-year- 
old applicants cannot be so classified.2 The secondary school must 
grasp the full implications of the fact that at least four-fifths of the 
pupils who leave its walls each year face the desire or the necessity, 
or both, of entering on occupational careers. Collectively, approxi- 
mately 1,750,000 youths enter local labor markets each year.’ If the 
school provides adequate programs to aid in the adjustment to jobs, 
it will contribute great social and economic values to the community. 
In times of national emergency, such as the present, this fact is 
especially obvious. 

Approaches to the problem possible for the school.—What ap- 
proaches should the secondary school make to this problem? First 
of all, the school can gradually provide pupils with accurate and 
adequate information about occupations and can give them a wide 
range of classroom exploratory experiences for discovering and test- 
ing out their interests and abilities. Pupils can be made aware of 
the occupations related to every course of study, develop a general 
understanding of them, and perhaps give special attention to one 
or two which have most interest for particular pupils. Special 
emphasis should be given to occupational information in exploratory 
and general courses in the industrial arts, homemaking, agriculture, 
art, and commercial fields. Reorganized schools can plan extended 
classroom exploratory experiences at the junior high school level. 
Four-year high schools will probably have to postpone the tradi- 
tional college-preparatory subjects and thoroughly revise the ninth- 


t Francis T. Spaulding, of. cit., chap. iv. 

2 Floyd W. Reeves and Howard M. Bell, “The Needs of Youth in Modern America,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, XXIV (April, 
1940), 10. 

3 Howard M. Bell, Matching Youth and Jobs, p.v. Prepared for the American Youth 
Commission. Washington: American Council on Education, 1940. 
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grade curriculum in order to provide a minimum of exploratory ex- 
periences. Social-studies classes should give increased attention to 
occupational information and to study of community occupations. 
Pupils in English classes may read books on occupations, prepare 
written reports, and discuss them in class. Other means which may 
be utilized are special courses in occupations, an occupational in- 
formation shelf in the library, giving pupils opportunities to talk 
with and observe workers in various types of occupations, home- 
room discussions, and individual counseling. 

A second approach is that of leading pupils into a process of self- 
appraisal and thoughtful occupational planning.’ The school should 
aid and encourage pupils to appraise their own interests, abilities, 
and possible training opportunities, in terms of the requirements of 
available occupations. This process should probably be centered in 
the home-room program and in individual counseling. In order 
for it to be most effective, it should be intimately related to the 
exploratory experiences which pupils are having. There is also need 
for a rather comprehensive objective testing program, together with 
subjective data concerning attitudes, interests, and work habits. 
The fact that such data are essential makes it necessary for some 
qualified person to carry on a constant in-service teacher-education 
program in the interpretation and use of test data and other per- 
sonnel information. Efforts along this line may be expected to pay 
dividends in terms of ultimate occupational adjustment of pupils. 
The very fact that pupils are made aware of the need for self- 
appraisal and careful, tentative occupational planning should cause 
them to find new values in the experiences which they are having, 
both in and out of school. 

A third phase of the program for occupational adjustment is an 
obvious one: the provision of as many appropriate vocational- 
training courses as possible. These courses should be developed as a 
result of an analysis of community occupational needs and should 
be sufficiently thorough to place the pupil in productive and re- 
munerative employment. There is an increasing need for secondary 

* Edward Landy, with the collaboration of John R. Beery, Byron C. Hayes, and 


C. Darl Long, ‘‘Occupational Adjustment and the School,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, XXIV (November, 1940), 77-78. 
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schools to add Grades XIII and XIV in order that more vocational, 
technical, and sub-professional training opportunities may be pro- 
vided. 

A fourth phase of the occupational-adjustment program, one of 
extreme importance and yet one that has hardly been touched by the 
secondary school, is that of providing work experiences for pupils. 
Young people need to learn to work if they are to make the transition 
into adulthood readily and efficiently. Modern life denies to many 
adolescents the manual-labor opportunities which contributed so 
heavily to personality development in past generations. It must be 
recognized that work experience is not to be thought of as important 
in only marginal cases; this experience is of great importance to 
every individual for educational as well as economic reasons. Every- 
one should learn what labor is. It is true, however, that work ex- 
periences should receive greater emphasis in the education of some 
pupils than in that of others. There are many young people in 
secondary schools for whom there is probably no better means of 
stimulating interest in mental development than practical, con- 
structive work experiences. 

It is easy to understand why the secondary school has neglected 
this important phase of education. In past decades this institution 
served a select group of academic pupils who had many opportuni- 
ties for manual labor in and around the home. Moreover, the usual 
school subjects were academically acceptable, while work experi- 
ences fell outside the sanction of traditional school practice. The 
time is ripe, however, for the school to furnish all opportunities 
possible for youth to develop self-responsibility and self-direction 
in situations as nearly like real job situations as they can possibly 
be made. Furthermore, as much attention should be given to the 
attitudes and behaviors exhibited in these situations as to the quality 
of work done.” 


tq) What the High Schools Ought To Teach. The Report of a Special Committee on 
the Secondary School Curriculum. Prepared for the American Youth Commission and 
Other Co-operating Organizations. Washington: American Council on Education, 1940. 
b) Paul B. Jacobson (compiler and editor), ““Youth and Work Opportunities,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, XXIV (April, 
1940), 1-164. 
2 Edward Landy, op. cit., p. 74. 
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There are several ways in which schools can provide work ex- 
periences for pupils. Many job situations can be uncovered in the 
school, in which pupils can participate as in real situations. Among 
these are: construction and maintenance jobs in connection with 
playgrounds, apparatus, models and equipment; clerical jobs in the 
school office, the school bank, and elsewhere; semi-professional jobs, 
such as surveys and researches, arts and crafts leadership, and li- 
brary services; and various types of service jobs, such as work in 
laboratory or shop and in the cafeteria. These services need not be 
limited to the school but, with the co-operation of community 
agencies, may reach out into the community. 

An opportunity for providing work experiences, the complete 
possibilities of which have not been fully realized, is the program 
of the National Youth Administration.’ The great advantage here is 
that pupils may work for wages. In many schools this program has 
not received the careful planning and direction which it deserves. 
It is as justifiable to use board of education funds to employ a 
supervisor of the pupil-work program as to employ a football coach 
or a teacher of an academic subject.? An encouraging note is that 
practically all forty-eight states have recently organized School 
Work Councils, composed of principals of secondary schools, a 
representative of the state education department, and the state 
administrator of the National Youth Administration, to furnish 
leadership with reference to this problem. 

Another important way to provide work experiences is through co- 
operative relationships with employers of the community. Pupils 
may work part time throughout the year or work and attend school 
at alternate periods. Pupils may or may not receive wages, depend- 
ing on whether the time spent is merely a learning experience or may 
be classed as productive work. Care must be taken not to exploit 
pupils or to interfere with regular employment. It also will be 
possible, in most communities, to provide a few apprentice oppor- 


t Aubrey W. Williams, Work, Wages, and Education, pp. 38-40. The Inglis Lecture, 
1940. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1940. 

2 Paul B. Jacobson, “Problems in Improving the Pupil-Work Program,”’ School Re- 
view, LX VIII (December, 1940), 725. 
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tunities. School credit may be given for planned and supervised 
work of this kind. 

There is at least one other way of providing work experiences. If 
sufficient work opportunities cannot be found in the school and in 
private employment, such opportunities should be provided through 
publicly financed projects. If the true value of work experiences in 
the development of young people is adequately understood, the com- 
munity will be willing and glad to provide them at public expense. 

Follow-up service-—A fifth and final aspect of the occupational 
adjustment program to be mentioned is the post-school follow-up 
and adjustment service to leaving pupils. The follow-up should 
obtain information from former pupils through questionnaires and 
interviews and from employers by means of the interview.’ The 
data secured will be invaluable for interpreting youth needs to the 
community and for guiding the school in adapting its program to 
these needs. Assumedly, the interviews with youth and employers 
will indicate the need for a counseling service, and this service the 
school should make available to all out-of-school youth who may 
profit by it. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion the writer wishes to re-emphasize the need for the 
secondary school to give increased direct attention to the develop- 
ment of adequate programs for civic education and for occupational 
adjustment. He has argued that verbal, academic learning is only a 
part of the outcomes desired, no matter how important it may be. 
It is commonly agreed that competences in the civic and occupational 
areas are essential to persons who are to live most effectively. 
Professor Bobbitt, in his recent book on the curriculum, makes this 
statement: “The good life is the thing that is to be learned, and the 
pupils learn it by living it.’’? Certainly if the school does not provide 
opportunities for pupils to live the good life, these young people may 
fail to find the opportunities elsewhere. 


t Interview schedules may be secured from the Occupational Adjustment Study, 
425 West 123d Street, New York City. 


2 Franklin Bobbitt, The Curriculum of Modern Education, p. vii. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941. 
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MEASURING SUCCESS IN COLLEGE OF STUDENTS 
FROM EXPERIMENTAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


NEAL E. DROUGHT 
University of Chicago 


* 


HE Eight Year Study, carried on by the Commission on the Re- 

lation of School and College of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation, was organized to provide an opportunity for a selected 
group of thirty secondary schools to experiment with their pro- 
grams. The schools felt that, if they were unhampered by college- 
entrance requirements, they could provide for all their pupils more 
fruitful and effective educational experiences. To facilitate experi- 
mentation with a broader program, a majority of the colleges 
throughout the country agreed, for the period of the study, to admit 
students from these secondary schools without reference to the 
particular pattern of entrance units or credits presented. 

The study provided for a twofold program of evaluation: one 
in the high schools and one in the colleges." The purpose of the 
school evaluation was to determine the extent to which a school was 
successful in achieving the objectives set up by its faculty. The 
evaluation staff assisted the teachers in clarifying their objectives 
and developed instruments designed to show the extent to which 
these objectives were being achieved. 

The primary function of the study of the college success achieved 
by the students was to determine the extent to which students 
entering college under the Eight Year Study plan were successful in 
the pursuit of their college work. The high schools, the colleges, the 
parents, and some laymen wanted to know whether students pre- 
pared in these deviate fashions could “stand the gaff” of college 
work. The schools were confident, the parents hopeful, and the col- 
leges generally dubious. 


t The evaluation program was made possible by a subvention from the General 
Education Board. 
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It was the responsibility of the college follow-up staff to deter- 
mine, insofar as we could, the relation between the pattern of 
secondary-school work and performance at the college level. The 
story of our successes and our failures, our blunders and our lucky 
hunches, and, in general, the problems faced will, we hope, serve as 
a guide in future research. It has been a stimulating experience in 
the measurement of the results of educational experimentation, and 
this article is designed to give a brief overview of some of the sig- 
nificant aspects of our methodology. 

The thirty schools engaged in the experiment are scattered 
throughout the country from Massachusetts to California and from 
Wisconsin to Oklahoma. The graduates of these schools have en- 
rolled at a variety of colleges. Hence it seemed advisable to select a 
follow-up staff which represented the various types of colleges and 
which represented the college rather than the school point of view. 
The original group selected included William E. Scott, representing 
the coeducational endowed colleges; Dean Chamberlin, representing 
northeastern men’s colleges; Miss Enid Straw (now Mrs. Dean 
Chamberlin), representing the northeastern women’s colleges; and 
John L. Bergstresser, representing the middle western state universi- 
ties. At the end of the first year Mr. Bergstresser was succeeded by 
Neal Drought. In addition to this staff, Harold Threlkeld carried 
on the follow-up as part of his duties at the University of Denver. 

The first significant problem confronting the staff arose from the 
primary conviction that success in college cannot be adequately 
judged by marks earned or by credits accumulated—whatever 
dollars-and-cents value these may be thought to have. After the 
usual trying process of statement, consultation with school and col- 
lege faculty members and administrators, revision, followed by more 
consultation and more revision, the conclusion was reached, at least 
tentatively, that relative success in college should be measured in 
terms of: 

(1) Intellectual competence: marks, intellectual curiosity and drive, sci- 
entific approach, effective skills and habits of study. 


(2) Cultural development: use of leisure time, both appreciative and crea- 
tive, in the arts; participation in student activities, athletics, hobbies. 
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(3) Practical competence: environmental adaptability; common sense and 
judgment in distributing time, handling finances, and the like. 

(4) Personal pattern of goals: vocational and philosophical. 

(5) Character traits. 

(6) Emotional balance: worry, security, family relationships, adjustment to 
other students, etc. 

(7) Social fitness: ability to make and keep friends, poise and manner, social 
accomplishments. 

(8) Sensitivity to social problems: awareness of contemporary affairs, 
ability to criticize intelligently, willingness to assume responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

(9) Physical fitness: health habits and sports engaged in. 


There have been some modification and reclassification and a 
great deal of clarification of these criteria as the study proceeded, 
but in substance they remain about the same. We are still thinking 
of success in the broad terms represented by these areas. A great 
many of the subsequent problems encountered are the result of this 
broad statement of objectives. 

A second major problem resulted from the belief that an analysis 
of the anticipated college population from the thirty schools would 
show a group of students who were above the college Freshman 
norm in scholastic aptitude and who differed from the typical col- 
lege population in factors of background and circumstance. If this 
assumption was sound (and we later found that it was), then the 
group with whom we were concerned could not legitimately be com- 
pared to the total population—even if the necessary normative data 
could be obtained. Our problem, therefore, was to select a second 
group of students, similar in all respects to the experimental group 
except that they presented the conventional credits, units, or exam- 
inations for admission to college. 

The technique employed in selecting this “comparison group” is 
simple in theory and difficult in practice. A sample case will best 
demonstrate the procedure. Student A graduated from a private 
school in a large urban community and entered a state university. 
From his admission and test data it was determined that in scholas- 
tic aptitude his percentile rank was 84 and in English usage 73. He 
was eighteen years old, entered college in the autumn following his 
graduation in June, apparently had good health and no physical 
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handicaps, had two older siblings, expected to have his expenses paid 
by his family, and planned to specialize in some branch of engineer- 
ing. His parents, both native-born, were living, and the father was 
manager of an insurance agency. The student was a member of the 
band, glee club, and a social group in high school. He disliked lan- 
guages and was particularly interested in science. 

With these data in hand the first step in choosing a comparison 
student was to record, from the Freshman testing-program lists, 
the names of all male students, enrolled in engineering, with per- 
centile ranks of 84 in scholastic aptitude (with rare exceptions the 
variation was within plus or minus four percentile points). Those 
whose English usage percentile was sharply out of line were dis- 
carded. In the particular case in question there were thirty-six stu- 
dents who were considered at this point as potential “comparees.”’ 
The next step was to secure the admission blanks for this group of 
thirty-six and select those submitted by students of the same or a 
similar urban community. Of these, we selected the students from 
families of approximately the same socio-economic status. The few 
then remaining were compared in terms of the other factors, such as 
high-school interests and position in family. 

It is apparent at once that this matching process is, in some re- 
spects, rough and superficial. We have not accounted directly for the 
important factors of motivation, emotional balance, and social fit- 
ness. It is equally apparent, however, that we achieved, by this 
technique, the best available basis for comparison. In no case have 
we compared individual with individual, and our group comparisons 
involve as many as fifteen hundred matched pairs. We have as- 
sumed that in groups of this magnitude the chance variations are 
equivalent for both. 

After we had determined the criteria by which students would be 
judged and had selected groups to be described, the third problem 
was to determine techniques to be used in gathering data. We were 
confronted at once with two major limiting factors which necessarily 
affected any decisions: (1) Since all data secured from students 
would have to be on a voluntary basis, we could not ask for a great 
deal of time if we were to expect continued co-operation. (2) Each 
staff representative made two or more visits a year to each of his 
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four or more colleges—a further limitation of time. Furthermore, 
each student was followed throughout the period during which he 
was enrolled in college. Thus we have data on the first group for 
four years, on the second for three years, on the third for two years, 
and on the fourth for one year. During the student’s Freshman year 
we asked to see him at least twice (and in special circumstances as 
many as six or eight times), and in each subsequent year at least 
once. 

In order that the best use might be made of the available time, it 
was decided to obtain the following types of data for each student, 
experimental and comparison: (1) official college records: marks, 
official actions, honors, test scores; (2) reports from instructors: one 
or two each year from each instructor; (3) reports from deans, 
counselors, or specialists; (4) questionnaires: from one to four each 
year; and (5) interviews: at least one each year. With minor excep- 
tions we did not use standardized evaluation instruments or inven- 
tories since any single instrument would provide data on only one 
aspect of the criteria and would, therefore, be excessively time- 
consuming. 

Our usual procedure was to have each student fill in his question- 
naire before coming in for an interview. The interview, then, was 
partly a validation of the replies on the questionnaire, which was 
regularly used as a point of departure for obtaining additional data. 
Parenthetically, I should like to add that many of these conferences 
shifted quickly from a research to a counseling emphasis. 

One aspect of the interviewing should be pointed out. We regu- 
larly followed the policy of explaining carefully, in the first inter- 
view, the purposes and plans of the college follow-up study. Both 
the experimental and the comparison students were told that we 
were making a comparative study and that the data on one group 
would be compared with the data on the other. It was also ex- 
plained that no two individuals would be compared and that all in- 
formation offered would be treated with professional confidence. We 
were gratified with the continued co-operation of a majority of both 
groups. 

Our experience with questionnaires has been most enlightening 
and must be considered in relation to the fact that we were pri- 
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marily interested in comparable data on a variety of factors. In 
each questionnaire, therefore, we asked a number of questions which 
were designed to provide data on various aspects of our criteria— 
group activities, cultural interests, social participations, difficulties, 
reactions to high school, and judgment of college experiences. On the 
first questionnaire devised, the student was asked simply to list in 
random fashion the organized activities in which he was engaged, 
those in which he would like to engage, his leisure-time interests, and 
the difficulties that he had encountered in college. We quickly found 
that this ‘“‘free-response’’ method did not provide comparable data 
because there were differences in definition of the various items and 
because many students neglected to indicate all their activities and 
interests. On the basis of these results it was decided to devise 
check lists of interests, activities, and difficulties, which would 
provide in each case an opportunity to indicate the extent of inter- 
est or difficulty (for example, “active,” “interested but not active,” 
“indifferent,” “dislike”). This device served our purposes much 
better than did the free-response type. 

The questions concerning a student’s reaction to his educational 
experiences, however, were deliberately retained in free-response 
form in order that we might get some insight into the quality of the 
student’s thinking. By this technique we obtained significant infor- 
mation concerning emotional biases, relative values, depth of 
analysis, significant difficulties, and so forth. These questions were 
so phrased as to permit ample leeway in responses. For example, we 
asked such questions as, “Thinking in terms of why you went to 
college at all, what has happened to you this year which has been 
particularly satisfying or disappointing?” or ‘“‘What specific sug- 
gestions can you make as to how your formal educational experience 
might have been made more valuable to you?” or ‘What are the 
most valuable permanent contributions that you expect college will 
make to your life?” Students will frequently use such questions as 
an excuse to air their emotional tensions. 

General questions have been found most useful also in obtaining 
reports from instructors. After some unsatisfactory experience with 
the rating-scale type of reports and with a “blunderbuss” type of 
essay report (simply asking the instructor to “comment on the stu- 
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dent named above”), we adopted a modified “rifle” type which was 
adapted from a form developed by Dean C. W. Reeder at Ohio State 
University. This report asks for a free response to five items: (1) 
comments on written work (reports, laboratory exercises, maps, 
examinations, etc.), (2) observations on the student’s behavior and 
experiences with the student in the classroom, (3) attendance record, 
(4) special handicaps (health, employment, activities, etc.), and (5) 
general impressions. On the basis of our experience, this form is 
highly commended as a satisfactory device for obtaining significant 
data from instructors. 

The question at once arises: How were data of these sorts utilized? 
The answer is twofold. First, we made a simple tabulation of replies 
to each item on the student questionnaires for each group. The re- 
plies to the free-response questions were classified in terms of an 
empirically determined code, and a tabulation was made of re- 
sponses in each of these classifications. For example, we found that 
the students’ responses to the question ‘‘What are the most valuable 
permanent contributions that you expect college will make to your 
life?”’ could generally be grouped into such categories as vocational 
training, methods of thinking, basic knowledge, interest in contem- 
porary affairs, friendships and social contacts, poise and self-confi- 
dence, etc. A comparison of frequency counts for single items or, 
more usually, groups of items provided some insight into the differ- 
ences, or lack of differences, between groups. 

The second type of analysis is much more painstaking since it in- 
volves the co-ordination of all the data available on a given student 
at a given time. It is obvious that one cannot get a valid insight into 
the extent of a student’s “intellectual curiosity and drive” by tabu- 
lating his response to a given item on a questionnaire. Similarly, al- 
though participation in an organized student group is a matter of 
record, the quality of that participation cannot be conveyed by the 
simple tabulation of a check mark. However, since we had, in addi- 
tion to questionnaires, a number of instructors’ reports, official 
records, and notes of interviews, we felt it would be possible to arrive 
at an appropriate description of many students on a number of areas 
of the criteria. 

For each of a series of areas the staff described briefly five or six 
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levels or types of behavior in terms of which students might be 
grouped.’ Two examples will illustrate the technique. 

1. We wanted a judgment on the extent of the students’ interests 
in contemporary affairs, and we agreed on the following five descrip- 
tions in terms of which students could be classified. 


a) Matters of social, economic, political, and humanitarian significance 
command his interest and objective study. Does something about it: member- 
ship, writing, contributing, agitating. 

b) Engages in considerable reading and discussion of these matters. Many 
matters of social, economic, political, and humanitarian significance command 
his interest. May or may not do anything about it. 

c) Has somewhat limited or inconstant interest in many phases of these 
matters; usually aware of them. 

d) His interest is limited to certain phases or is sporadic; makes only little 
attempt to keep up with what is going on. 

e) Is not interested at all. 


2. Similarly we were interested in the extent of the students’ 
participation in the cultural pursuits of art, music, dramatics, and 
writing. We therefore described the intensity of participation in 


each of these four areas in terms of the following levels. 


a) Practices as major interest or main business of life. Finds regular practice 
of it almost a compulsion to the exclusion of everything else. “Art for art’s 
sake.” 

b) Engages in activity regularly, but not to the exclusion of all other inter- 
ests. Neither compulsion nor exclusive interest. Enjoys and participates in- 
telligently. 

c) Has interest in activity, but practices it very infrequently; interest in it 
may be spasmodic and capricious and shallow. May value activity only as 
social asset, that is, only as a talking point. 

d) Is interested, but does not participate. 

e) Is indifferent; no participation. 

f) Dislikes or is antagonistic to activity. 


This technique was employed in the Yale study reported in From School to College: 
A Study of the Transition Experience. Conducted by Lincoln B. Hale, in co-operation 
with D. W. Bailey, G. H. Menke, D. DeK. Rugh, and G. E. Schlesser. Yale Studies 
in Religious Education, XI. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1939. 

The same technique was also used in the study of adolescents made by the Gen- 
eral College of the University of Minnesota and reported in “Technical Outline of the 
Study of General College Adolescents,’’ especially sec. 4. Directed by John G. Darley 
and Cornelia T. Williams. Minneapolis, Minnesota: General College, University of 
Minnesota, 1938 (mimeographed). 
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Behavior descriptions such as these were developed for a number 
of other areas. Since five judges were involved, it was essential to 
reach unanimity on the meanings of these definitions. This result 
was accomplished by having each of the five persons rate the same 
sample cases (including his own student and others). The five de- 
scriptions for each student were then compared, proper clarifications 
of definitions were made, and additional sample cases were de- 
scribed. Using the present descriptions, we found that, where any 
rating other than “uncertain” was checked, the judges gave the same 
rating in 90.3 per cent of the cases. The major source of disagree- 
ment arose from the fact that the rater who knew the student had 
additional information which was not adequately recorded in the 
student’s folder but which affected the proper description to be 
checked. 

The judgment arrived at through the use of this technique, as 
well as other aspects of our data, have been punched on Hollerith 
cards and are now in process of tabulation and interpretation. 

One final technique employed in the follow-up study is of interest 
at this time. We have devised an empirical rating of academic 
achievement in relation to scholastic aptitude. On all but a handful 
of students we have one or more scholastic-aptitude scores or per- 
centiles. These scores were grouped in intervals of five percentile 
points, and for each of these twenty groups a distribution was made 
of the grade-point averages earned by all the students whose apti- 
tude fell within each group. The means and the standard deviations 
for each group were determined and plotted. The curve of the means 
and the curves of plus and minus one standard deviation were 
smoothed. 

It was arbitrarily decided that all students who earned averages 
of one standard deviation or more above the mean of their aptitude 
group would be given a rating of one, and all those whose averages 
were one standard deviation or more below the mean would be rated 
as five. Those rated three comprised the large middle group be- 
tween plus and minus one standard deviation, except that the rat- 
ings of two and four were reserved for those students whose general 
performance fell within the middle group but who did significantly 
good or poor work in some one subject field. 
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For other purposes this same technique might profitably be used 
with different points of demarcation. For example, plus and minus 
one and a half standard deviations could be used for ratings of one 
and five, plus or minus one to one and a half standard deviations for 
ratings of two and four, and plus or minus one standard deviation 
for the rating of three. 

The techniques indicated will provide some insight, both directly 
and by implication, into the kinds of issues involved in an evaluation 
project of this nature. 

Having thus determined the criteria by which students were to be 
judged, having devised instruments and techniques for obtaining the 
data, and having sampled methods of summary and interpretation, 
we are now in process of making a final report. 

Our interpretations to date have led to two general conclusions, 
each of which has been established beyond question. The first is that 
students participating in these deviate high-school programs are not, 
aS many persons anticipated they would be, handicapped in their 
college work; for they have done at least as well in college as their 
comparison students. The second is that those students graduating 
from the six schools judged by a competent staff to be the most ex- 
perimental in the study are, as a group, distinctly more successful 
in terms of our criteria in relation to their comparison students than 
is the experimental group as a whole. A corollary to the second con- 
clusion is that the students from the six schools judged to be the least 
experimental are, as a group, practically indistinguishable from their 
comparison students. 

Analyses now in process will clarify and amplify the extent and 
the interpretation of these differences or lack of them. 
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RELATING MODERN-LANGUAGE STUDY 
TO THE ENVIRONMENT 


LAURA B. JOHNSON 
University of Wisconsin 


* 


s A starting-point I should like to use the following brief but 
A all-embracing definition of education: learning is ‘a dynamic 
interrelation between the individual and his environment.’ Intelli- 
gent teachers in all ages and in all subject-matter fields have, in one 
way or another, used the environment as the starting-point for pil- 
grimages into the fascinating land that lies beyond the horizon. 
Foreign-language teachers, however, have not always been aware 
of how much foreign-language influence lies ready at hand to be 
tapped for pedagogical purposes. This article attempts to suggest a 
philosophy, a point of view, that starts with the child’s environment 
and by constantly revealing the presence of a foreign culture in that 
environment tries to widen his horizon until he becomes, in his toler- 
ance, vision, sympathies, and interests, a true citizen of the world. 


DEVELOPING UNDERSTANDING, SYMPATHY, AND TOLERANCE 


Let us start with the individual and analyze his environment and 
the points at which it makes contact with the study of foreign lan- 
guages. Europe, with its culture, often seems very remote to the 
average high-school pupil in an average American town—perhaps 
in these menacing days of the Blitzkrieg not so remote as formerly 
but, in its cultural aspects, still too far removed to be of vital con- 
cern to a middle western adolescent. 

Is Europe so far removed, after all? In any American group, large 
or small, ask for a show of hands by all those whose parents or grand- 
parents were born outside the United States, and what will be the 
result? In almost any group 50 per cent of the hands will go up, and 

*Hilda Taba, The Dynamics of Education, p. 161. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1932. 
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yet it is said that Europe is remote. It is in our very midst; we are 
all Europeans—only once or twice removed. Then trace the pupils’ 
ancestries, and you will probably find Anglo-Saxon blood predomi- 
nating, but generous strains from every country in Europe. Within 
four blocks of the university campus at Madison, Wisconsin, there 
is a section of the city called “Little Italy,” presumably because its 
population is exclusively Italian. The earnest minister of its mission 
church has told me that his neighbors and friends include seventeen 
nationalities: Albanian, Austrian, Czechoslovakian, Danish, Eng- 
lish, French, German, Greek, Irish, Italian, Jugoslavian, Norwegian, 
Polish, Russian, Swedish, Swiss, and Turkish. When the list was 
read to a French class, one pupil asked, ‘‘Aren’t there any Ameri- 
cans?” To which the answer, of course, was, “Americans all!” 

The following are a few of many similar headlines that appeared 
on a single page of the Detroit Free Press for Sunday, November 3, 
1940: “Russian Fetes Set for Today,” “Opera Planned by Lithua- 
nians,”’ “Ritual Planned by Ukrainians,” “Poles To Honor Famed 
Patriot.” 

At this point the reader is probably asking: “This is all true, but 
is it relevant? How will all this analysis of the American scene help 
us in teaching a foreign language to our pupils?”’ The answer is that, 
by tracing the child’s own ancestry and that of his classmates, by 
studying the makeup of the local population, by discussing foreign 
groups in the city or the state, you reveal to the pupil in a vivid, 
dynamic way that Europe is not a remote conception but a vital 
influence in his everyday life, and you give him, perhaps, a desire 
for the more intimate contact with a foreign civilization which can 
come only through the study of a foreign language. Of course it be- 
comes immediately apparent that one cannot teach or learn all the 
languages that are represented in our midst, but my firm convic- 
tion is that contact with any one of them, if properly taught, will 
create an interest in, and sympathy for, whatever foreign culture is 
to be found in the environment. 

In a recent article Bertrand Russell makes the following state- 
ment. 


The thing, above all, that a teacher should endeavor to produce in his 
pupils if democracy is to survive is the kind of tolerance that springs from an 
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endeavor to understand those who are different from ourselves. It is perhaps a 
natural human impulse to view with horror and disgust all manners and cus- 
toms different from those to which we are used. Ants and savages put strangers 
to death. And those who have never traveled either physically or mentally 
find it difficult to tolerate the queer ways and outlandish beliefs of other nations 
and other times, other sects and other political parties. This kind of ignorant 
intolerance is the antithesis of a civilized outlook and is one of the gravest 
dangers to which our overcrowded world is exposed.! 


Such quotations reveal the responsibility and the opportunity of 
the foreign-language teacher in helping to build the democracy of 
our dreams. Perhaps, if foreign-language teachers took the long view 
and could demonstrate to parents and administrators that the study 
of a foreign language does, here and now, make for a greater toler- 
ance of, and sympathy for, our own neighbors, enrolments in the 
subject might show an encouraging increase, and administrators 
might be satisfied that foreign-language study has a “practical” 
value even if it cannot be measured in dollars and cents. The value 
can be revealed only in terms of sympathy, tolerance, understanding, 
appreciation—in short, in the building of emotional attitudes that 
are essential to successful democratic living. 

The sort of class discussion that clarifies the pupils’ thinking about 
tolerance is illustrated by the following incident. When a beginning 
Spanish class met the word hombre for the first time, a girl asked, 
“Does it have a derogatory meaning?’ A boy who had been in the 
Southwest volunteered the information that it has such a meaning 
because the Mexicans along the border were poor, uneducated, and 
underprivileged and were treated with contempt by the Americans. 
There followed a discussion of other contemptuous epithets referring 
to foreigners and the reasons for such expressions. The discussion 
ended with a decision on the part of the class that pupils who had 
studied any foreign language would not be likely to use such ex- 
pressions because their attitude toward any foreigner would tend 
to be one of eager curiosity or sympathetic interest, and even respect 
for his superior linguistic attainments, rather than the careless con- 
tempt that is prevalent among crude and uneducated people. 


* Bertrand Russell, “The Functions of a Teacher,’ Harper’s Magazine, CLXXXI 
(June, 1940), 15-16. 
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INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN-LANGUAGE STUDY ON READING 


Let us turn to the child’s mental environment and discover what 
relation foreign-language study bears to his school and leisure-time 
activities. 

In the realm of reading, foreign-language study may exert its 
influence in three directions: (1) in guiding the choice of reading, 
(2) in increasing the pleasure and enjoyment of reading, and (3) in 
extending reading power to include ability to read a foreign lan- 
guage. What role can the teacher play in bridging the gap between 
the foreign language and the environment and, indirectly, in helping 
the child to develop maturity in his reading habits? 

Since reading plays a large part in adult human living, it is de- 
sirable that the teacher of foreign languages, as well as the teacher 
of English, the social studies, science, or the arts, guide the pupil 
to choose wisely and to read intelligently. Reading materials may 
be divided into three categories: newspapers, magazines, and books. 
By use of the following methods, foreign-language teachers can stim- 
ulate intelligent interest in the world at large and help the pupil to 
widen his mental horizon to include the foreign land: (1) using, in 
pronunciation drills, the foreign names appearing in the newspaper 
headlines; (2) locating geographical names on the map; (3) calling 
attention to, or quoting from, significant articles appearing in cur- 
rent periodicals and magazines; (4) devoting a few minutes of class 
time to a discussion of current events; (5) maintaining a bulletin 
board for appropriate pictures, cartoons, news items, menus, and 
programs; (6) reserving a corner in the high-school library, not only 
for the collection of foreign-language books, but also for interesting 
magazines, for illustrated books in both English and the foreign 
language, and for colorful exhibits prepared by the pupils them- 
selves. Such 4 corner might be named Chez Marianne, Der Deutsche 
Winkel, or “Latin America.” The advantages of maintaining such a 
corner in the library where all the high-school pupils congregate are 
obvious. Students of the language have more time to eye the ex- 
hibits, thumb the magazines, enjoy the pictures than can be allowed 
during the class period. They may form the desirable habit of de- 
voting a few minutes of spare time, now and then, to appreciation 
of a foreign civilization, if it is only by working out a cross-word 
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puzzle. In addition, pupils not in the language classes are exposed 
to the color and charm and beauty of a foreign culture. This ex- 
posure is propaganda in the best sense; several foreign-language ex- 
hibits standing side by side provide a daily lesson, on a level that 
every high-school pupil can understand, of international tolerance 
and good will. 

It is not only in intelligent choice of reading in newspapers and 
magazines that the foreign-language teacher should exert his influ- 
ence. By wholehearted co-operation with the librarian and the Eng- 
lish department, he should compile a list of available books, in Eng- 
lish, of fiction, history, travel, and biography, which should be of 
special interest to a student of foreign language, and then by every 
legitimate means persuade, encourage, and stimulate the pupils to 
read the books. It is no longer enough to teach pupils the language 
unless, by so doing, we have aroused their interest in the foreign 
people and their culture. Such interest may be revealed, and in- 
creased, by their choice of reading, which thus becomes both a cause 
and an effect of the desired behaviors and attitude. 

Not only can the wise teacher succeed in affecting his pupils’ 
choice of reading; he can also demonstrate the extent to which 
knowledge of a foreign language increases pleasure in reading. In 
the case of the technical aspect of vocabulary, he can call atten- 
tion to the borrowing from other languages, help pupils to compile 
a list of foreign words or expressions used in English and of English 
words used in foreign languages. There might ensue an interesting 
discussion of why terms referring to cooking, cosmetics, and clothes 
are usually French, sporting terms are English, and musical terms 
are Italian; why Spanish words abound in the Southwest; and why 
words that are familiar to all our countrymen, such as “tepee,” 
“papoose,” “wigwam,” and “wampum,” may be unknown to an 
English child. 

Such a discussion might lead to the reading of some of the thrilling 
chapters in Mencken’s The American Language, which, in turn, 
might result in an interest in what Stuart Chase aptly calls The 
Tyranny of Words. It might lead to an appreciation of the peculiar 
and rich contribution that America, through its international inheri- 
tance, has made—and, through the world-wide influence of the 
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movies, is continuing to make—not only to the English language, 
but to foreign languages as well. Pointing out the significance of 
prefixes and suffixes and the relationship of words through deriva- 
tions in various languages, analyzing subtle differences in so-called 
“synonyms” (why everyone aspires to be “slender,” for instance, 
and nobody wants to be “skinny,” although the physical weight 
might be the same), discussing these matters of universal applica- 
tion and appeal may reveal to the pupil the constant relation be- 
tween the study of the foreign language and his daily life. Inevi- 
tably, if imperceptibly, as his discrimination in words develops, his 
enjoyment in reading increases in proportion. 

In the broader aspects of the problem, the teacher owes it to his 
pupils to enrich their background by giving them some knowledge 
of the geography and history of the country, some understanding 
of its ideals and customs, some appreciation of its art and science 
so that their ever widening range of interests will increase their en- 
joyment of their reading whenever it may touch on a foreign culture. 

Perhaps the pupils who will continue the reading of a foreign 
language after they leave school constitute only a small minority of 
those enrolled in foreign-language classes. If continuance of reading 
in the foreign language is a desirable outcome of language study, 
then teachers should bend every effort (1) to give their pupils a 
reading knowledge of the language; (2) to make reading in the for- 
eign language pleasurable and interesting; (3) to develop habits of 
reading in the foreign language; and (4) to make foreign-language 
reading available to the pupils in the form of books, newspapers, 
and magazines, in the public library as well as in the high-school 
library. There is no doubt that the number of alumni who continue 
the reading of a foreign language after graduation could be mate- 
rially increased if suitable reading matter were more easily available. 
Of course the general public must demand the reading materials in 
foreign languages in the libraries, but, if in the past they have not 
done so in sufficient numbers, who is to blame if not the foreign- 
language departments that have failed to develop reading power or 
to create sufficient interest to place foreign best sellers or popular 
magazines on the shelves of public libraries? Here is a challenge and 
an opportunity for the modern-language teacher. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF MOTION PICTURES AND RADIO 

The world has changed rapidly in recent years, and it may be 
that reading is no longer the chief diversion of children or adults. 
Cheap entertainment in the form of movies and radio tends to dis- 
place reading as a diversion and a pastime. The progressive, for- 
ward-looking teacher is quick to utilize these new tools in bridging 
the gap between the classroom and the world outside. In no area of 
learning can the movie and the radio make richer contributions than 
in the study of foreign languages, and yet in no academic field have 
teachers been so slow to make use of these aids as in the field of 
foreign language. 

Consider the use of films, for instance. In looking over the cata- 
logue of a commercial company making films for the use of schools, 
I discovered that every conceivable subject matter was represented 
—even music—except foreign languages. The only film listed that 
could be remotely related to foreign-language study was an in- 
nocuous one entitled “Mexico” and catalogued under “Geography 
and Home Economics”! The agent of the company announced with 
pride that they had sent an expedition to the Belgian Congo to 
photograph some rare tropical species for a science class. Yet I 
looked in vain for views of Belgium, which might have been re- 
quested for a French class—but never had been! When the director 
of the Bureau of Visual Instruction at the University of Wisconsin 
was asked why his collection of foreign films was inferior to that in 
other fields, he replied that the teachers of social studies and science 
were constantly sending in requests for pictures but that there were 
none from foreign-language teachers. Yet what could more com- 
pletely give pupils an understanding of foreign life or an insight into 
foreign customs and ideals than travelogues or feature films show- 
ing typical family or school life, such as “Poil de Carotte,” “La 
Maternelle,” “Merlusse,”’ “La Guerre des boutons,” or “Emil und 
die Detektive’’? 

Fortunately many of the most popular films, such as “The Man 
in the Iron Mask,” “Marie Antoinette,” “If I Were King,” “Juarez,” 
and many others are based on foreign civilizations and could well 
form the subject of a brief class discussion based on historic char- 
acters, human ideals, and national heroes. Fortunately, too, many 
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foreign films are being shown commercially in the large centers. 
Again the foreign-language teachers have the responsibility of influ- 
encing a large public that will clamor for and patronize foreign-lan- 
guage films. When one considers that a large majority of the films 
shown in South America are made in Hollywood and are spoken 
in English, with Portuguese or Spanish captions, and that the public 
prefers these foreign films to their own native product, one realizes 
that films in a foreign tongue may be understood and appreciated 
and that they are doubly interesting to students of the foreign lan- 
guage. 

Bringing foreign films to the classroom, calling attention to good 
films based on foreign civilizations, creating a demand for foreign 
films, or bringing one to the local theater—all these are ways of 
introducing the foreign language into the child’s environment and 
showing his relation to it. 

Certainly nothing is more prevalent in the child’s environment 
than the radio, and the up-to-date teacher will seek ways to relate 
radio programs to his work. Because the classroom teacher has no 
control over the time or the subject matter of radio programs, it 
may seem hard to discover adequate ways of utilizing them. How- 
ever, even Charlie McCarthy occasionally lets fall a foreign quip, and 
here, as in the case of recreational reading, to increase the pupils’ 
enjoyment is largely a matter of helping to develop a discriminating 
taste in choice of programs. No educator ever had a more potent 
ally for the teaching of any subject than the foreign-language 
teachers have in the Metropolitan Opera Company, which co-oper- 
ates in teaching a foreign language and a foreign culture every Satur- 
day afternoon during the winter season. It is not only the music 
teacher who should stimulate an interest in these broadcasts. If the 
cheap opera librettos with texts printed in two languages opposite 
each other were made readily available, many language students 
could be persuaded and encouraged to follow the broadcast with the 
text before them. Besides learning to recognize and enjoy the music 
of the world’s greatest masters, they would have the additional thrill 
of recognizing and understanding the words, not in spite of the fact, 
but because of the fact, that they are sung in a foreign language al- 
ready familiar to the listeners. 
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Even if a broadcast is given in English, study of such a series as 
“Great Plays’ will reveal that many of them are foreign masterpieces 
in translation and, hence, worthy of comment in class. Improve- 
ment in short-wave transmission makes broadcasts available in many 
languages, and, when a distinguished foreigner talks over a world- 
wide hook-up during the time that a foreign-language class meets, 
the pupils, even if they are only beginners, should be given the op- 
portunity to listen. Just catching a few isolated words spoken by 
a foreign diplomat or statesman may give a reality to foreign-lan- 
guage study that no teacher ever could. Nearly every day some 
pupil reports having heard a foreign conversation in a film or a 
radio broadcast and expresses satisfaction at his ability to grasp a 
few phrases. The alert teacher is quick to encourage such comments 
from the members of the class and to utilize this evidence of foreign 
language in the pupil’s environment. 

Teachers of French in Wisconsin are fortunate in having a most 
interesting French program broadcast every Friday from the Uni- 
versity radio station. The programs in no way duplicate class work 
but tend to supplement the course of study by enriching the pupils’ 
background through music, dramatized biographies, dialogues, trav- 
elogues, etc. Last October, after only two weeks of foreign-language 
study, a class of thirty-five beginners listened, absorbed, as they 
followed the script which had previously been translated to them by 
their teacher. At the end of the program they named all the words 
in the text that they could recognize because of the similarity to 
English and were both amazed and encouraged to find that there 
were many such words. These words subsequently formed the basis 
for a drill in pronunciation. Thus in one brief class period they were 
“exposed” to a connected conversation in beautifully spoken French, 
interspersed with French folk songs which they themselves have sung 
or will soon learn; heard something about school life in France; dis- 
covered some fundamental similarities between French and English; 
practiced pronunciation of French words; and, perhaps most im- 
portant of all, became aware that French is not merely a lesson to 
be learned, recited, and forgotten but is a tool to be used for recrea- 
tion and enjoyment, which will increase in proportion to their mas- 
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tery of it. Yet one French teacher in the state, when asked if she 
enjoyed the French program, replied, “I can’t ever listen to it. You 
see, I have a French class at that hour.” 


CORRELATION OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 


Correlation of subject-matter areas has been so often discussed 
that I hesitate to mention it. However, I shall list a series of typical 
experiences revealing the extent to which pupils of foreign languages 
are making constant use of their new tools in other classes. A third- 
year French pupil, giving an oral talk to explain the downfall of 
France, made frequent and fluent use of such proper names as 
Pétain, Laval, Bonnet, Reynaud, Gamelin, without stumbling, hesi- 
tating, or apologizing. 

A class of eighth-grade beginners reported with pride, after two 
weeks in school, that their singing teacher had allowed them to 
sing “Frére Jacques” in French. They were impatiently waiting to 
reach “Au Clair de la lune” in their singing-books so that they could 
spring another surprise on him! The music teacher also noticed that 
the pupils took pride in pronouncing correctly the names of com- 
posers and in translating the titles of compositions and that they 
were more interested in records which had already been played in 
the language class. 

In response to a question sent to other teachers in the school 
asking for evidence in their classes that French was functioning in 
the children’s life, the following testimony was forthcoming. 


From a Latin teacher—H——’s famous vocabulary notebook in which he 
used Latin and French words of similar derivation instead of Latin and English. 

From another Latin teacher —In beginning Latin, students often say, “Oh, 
that’s like the French word.” And they’re so pleased to find that French and 
Latin are relatives. 

From a history teacher.—A richer use of language, pronunciation, and under- 
standing of new names and terms. In history I can spot at once those who have 
had French or any other language. They know some French history and are 
more interested in current affairs. 

From another history teacher —The French students are our French “diction- 
aries” of pronunciation for French terms. 

From the home-economics teacher —In our clothing class someone reported 
a discussion in French class on the position of Paris in the present “fashion- 
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center” picture. We often call on French students to pronounce fashion terms 
like chi chi for us. 

From an English teacher—French (1) stimulates outside reading, (2) pro- 
vides an interest field from which materials are drawn for use in English themes 
and oral talks, (3) suggests the use of “pat” French phrases which add vividness 
in oral and written composition, (4) sets a background for such a novel as A 
Tale of Two Cities, (5) develops an appreciation for other cultures and a toler- 
ance and understanding of people that carries over into the student’s own life 
and influences his opinions in present-day problems. 


FINDING THE TIME FOR ACTIVITIES 


Whenever a program such as has been outlined is under discus- 
sion, there are always some skeptics who say, ““This sounds ideal, 
but how can you find time to do all these things and still teach the 
language, which is, after all, our first responsibility?” The answer, 
of course, is that a teacher cannot do all these things in any one 
class, but some of these things and many others can be done, and 
must be done, if the foreign-language teacher is not to lose his right- 
ful place in the educational program. Besides, if an analysis is made 
of many of the suggestions that have been given, one of two things 
will be discovered: (1) that they involve activities of the teacher 


and the pupils outside of class and therefore do not sacrifice valuable 
class time or (2) that they are the same old jobs of pronunciation, 
vocabulary-study, and reading, made more interesting and more 
palatable by a fresh point of view, a shift in emphasis, a meaningful 
approach. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THIRTY-EIGHT 
HOW-TO-STUDY MANUALS! 


SAMUEL R. LAYCOCK 
University of Saskatchewan 


DAVID H. RUSSELL 
University of British Columbia 


* 

pene high-school pupils with average or better-than-average 

mental ability, wholesome personality adjustments, and reason- 
able command of basic academic skills do not succeed in school 
work. In such cases teachers often blame lack of success on “poor 
work habits” or “inability to study.” It seems important that re- 
search should break down such blanket expressions into meaningful 
series of activities which will be of specific use to teachers and 
pupils in analyzing study habits and skills. 

Diagnostic instruments have already been devised for certain 
phases of social adjustments and for a number of the school sub- 
jects. This article reports a first step in a program for developing 
improved diagnostic and remedial procedures in the field of study 
habits and skills. It analyzes the specific recommendations regard- 
ing study made in thirty-eight how-to-study manuals designed for 
the use of secondary-school pupils. The analysis is one method of 
validating items in a how-to-study program for classroom use or 
for further research. 

This investigation includes most of the how-to-study manuals 
published in the United States between 1926 and 1939. (A few man- 
uals listed in the usual sources were not available from the pub- 
lishers.) The report does not include an analysis of chapters on how 
to study which may appear in books dealing with high-school teach- 
ing, nor does it include books on how to study for elementary-school 
use and manuals which give practice primarily in reading. Some of 

t This study was aided by a grant from the Canadian Council for Educational 
Research. 
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the books analyzed were not recorded completely because they deal 
with elementary-school work, teaching in general, and tests. 

In the analysis of the manuals, all specific exercises, examples, 
and discussions of study habits and skills were listed under twenty- 
four general headings for the purpose of ascertaining the main areas 
of emphasis that were considered important by the authors of the 
manuals. Each individual item (exercise, example, or discussion) 
was listed separately, under the related general headings, in order 
that the list of specific study habits and skills found in the manuals 
might be as complete as possible. The frequency of mention for each 
item was totaled as one indication of importance. The individual 
items from different books that were most closely related were then 
combined into single references to reduce their number sufficiently 
for reproduction in Table 1. For example, such items as “Underline 
essential ideas,” ‘“‘Write in margins,” ‘Mark book for later use,” 
“Uniform marking system,” “Underline topic sentence,”’ were com- 
bined into the reference “Mark books intelligently.” This table re- 
flects to some extent, then, the personal judgments of the writers of 
this article concerning the main divisions of study habits and skills 
and the more specific subtopics placed under them; that is, the 
writers decided which individual items came under each of the 
twenty-four divisions and which of these items could be combined 
into larger references or subtopics of the division. The writers do 
not believe they were completely successful in avoiding overlapping 
of items, subtopics, or divisions, but they hope that they have 
achieved a working basis for further study or classroom use. 

Under the 24 main divisions of the table, 3,743 separate references 
were listed. Of these, a large number refer to various forms of habits 
and skills in reading. The other main divisions of emphasis are pre- 
paring for and taking examinations, general learning habits, out- 
lining and note-taking, classroom activities, memorizing, using the 
library, and the physical and psychological conditions for studying. 

In the manuals a total of 517 study habits and skills are men- 
tioned as exercises, examples, or sources of discussion. The 313 
habits and skills which appear four or more times are given in 
Table 1. These represent combined titles, sometimes stated some- 
what differently in different books. 

An analysis of Table 1 indicates that each of thirty-five habits 
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TABLE 1 


FREQUENCY OF TOPICS AND SUBTOPICS LISTED FOUR OR MORE TIMES 
IN THIRTY-EIGHT HOwW-TO-STUDY MANUALS 


Topic 


Fre- 


* 
quency 


Topic 


Fre- 
quency * 


Physiological conditions of study 
Exercise physical care during 
study 
Keep in good physical health. . . 
Attend to physical defects 


Environmental conditions of study 
Have proper place to work 
Prepare materials and place for 

work 
Form a place-study habit 
Form a time-study habit 
Assume good posture in studying 

Psychological prerequisites for 

study (attention) 

Use ways of developing concen- 


Take positive attitudes toward 
task 
Avoid distractions from within. 
Avoid distractions from without 
Psychological prerequisites for 
study (motivation) 
Seek and acquire a motive 
Use internal motives 
Use external motives 
Use methods of work which will 
motivate 


General learning habits 

Apply knowledge learned 

Form habit of not giving up—re- 
peated effort 

Use habits of positive attack... 

Link up new with old 

Make rapid preliminary survey . 

Distribute and arrange length of 
practice periods 

Have clear notion of aim in 


Use recite-and-check methods. . 
— out examples of general 


Use form of study required later 
Work under pressure 


(60) 


25 
18 


General 
tinued: 
Use whole method of learning. . 
Use visual aids and observation 
Stress vital items in learning. . . 
Use supplementary textbooks. . 
Start right with good methods. 
Review previous lesson 
Outline the text 
Use outline method of study. . 
Think over class work . 

List important facts in subject... 
Realize self-analysis is valuable 
Stress speed as well as accuracy. 
Ask and answer questions...... 
Overlearn 


learning habits—con- 


Adapt to varying conditions and 
situations 


Classify and organize 

Prepare assignment at once.... 

Assemble data before required. . 

Mentally review each paragraph 
as soon as read 

Form dictionary habit 

Adopt an intelligent attitude 
toward details 

Anticipate development of topic 

Use study suggestions of teacher 

Observe methods of others 

Evaluate knowledge and skills. . 

Use all sensory avenues for learn- 


Keep mind off automatic acts. . 
Make visual aids for self—maps, 
graphs, tables 


Plan a reasonable time budget 
for day and week 

Plan play and leisure hours... . 

Plan a reasonable length of 


period 
Sthdy before and after class. . 


* The figures in parentheses represent the total of all frequencies for the topic (from 1 up). 
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II 
II 
17 
10 
(81) 10 
24 9 
9 
20 9 
14 8 
13 8 
10 8 
8 
8 
(96) . 7 
Know about learning curves and 
24 Understand work............. 7 
19 7 
6 
6 
(91) 
34 6 
22 6 
18 
5 
17 5 
5 
(411) 5 
23 5 
21 
20 Leave cue to resume work.....| 4 
18 4 
16 
4 
T5 
13 
12 
a3 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


Fre- 


Topic 


Self-evaluation 

Use objective study scales, 
questionnaires on study hab- 
its, spelling graphs 

Analyze success and failure in 
written work, reading, vo- 
cabulary, and other work.... 

Study self for best method 


Mechanics of reading 
Know value of skimming 
Develop good eye-movements. . 
Know physical makeup of books 
Use block system 
Exercise good mechanical care of 


Speed of reading 
Realize mney of attitudes of 
alertness, confidence, atten- 


Use differential rates for different 
types of material 

Use various types of speed exer- 
cises, drills, tests. . 

Know importance of eye-move- 


Keep record of speed 

Identify main letters, words, 
sentences of topics 

Practice speed on easy material 

Enlarge vocabulary 

Note what you have read 

Develop rapid reading of every 
word 


Types of comprehension in reading 

Improve vocabulary 

Read critically 

Read for different purposes. ... 

Use dictionary often 

Realize importance of aim 

Note particularly charts, maps, 
tables, graphs, drawings 

Use summaries 

Relate reading to past knowl- 
edge or own experience .... 

Get wide variety of experience. . 


(46) 


Types of comprehension in reading 


—contin 
activities while read- 


Think out development of topic 

Know how to read various types 
of graphs 

Know how to read maps 

Note the organization of ma- 
terials read 

Know how to use technical terms 

Know values of oral reading. . . 

Get idea of meaning 

Know how to read newspapers. 

Make use of questions 

Values of re-reading, review. .. 

Realize concentration necessary 
for comprehension 

Learn how to read tables 

Get definite ideas 

Keep open-minded attitude... . 

Use supplementary reading.... 

Keep all senses active while 
reading 


Use of mechanical features of books 


Make use of tables of contents. 

Mark books intelligently 

Know necessary preliminary ac- 
tivities with a new 

Know parts of a book 

Use index 

Use zigzag for significant group 

Skim chapter before reading... 

Make use of activities as guide in 


Outlining and note-taking on books 


Have a neat and carefully 
thought-out system for taking 
notes; that is, new topics on 
fresh sheet, arrange state- 
ments to show by system of 
indentation the main head- 
ings, etc 

Organize material read under 
headings and topics 

Make brief outlines 

Do not take down everything. . 

Get thought units from para- 
graph heads, topic sentences, 
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Topic 
22 13 
13 
13 12 
II 12 
(67) 10 
18 10 ‘ 
13 10 
13 10 
9 8 
8 
Use your own questions while 
6 
5 
(263) 5 f 
5 
4 
23 4 
23 (124) 
23 
22 22 
22 
16 20 
19 
15 6 
10 5 
9 
5 (309) 
Use graphs to record improve- 
(330) 
25 
24 
22 29 
20 
16 24 
21 
16 19 
16 
15 summaries, etc..............| 18 
14 Use your own words...........] 15 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


Topic 


Fre- 


* 
quency 


Topic 


Outlining and note-taking on books 

—continued: 

Judge value of outline 

Use loose-leaf notebook with 
good-sized paper 

Invent and use abbreviations. . 

Realize importance of notes... . 

Take in full: quotations, ma- 
terial you will use later, un- 
familiar material, important 


Understand what you are trying 
to organize 

Read, then outline 

Summarize by underlining 

Understand author’s plan 

Adapt procedure to nature of 
book and use to be made of 


Take points and organize later. . 

Realize notes should be accurate 

Do not have too much detail in 
summary 

Skim explanatory material... . 

Review notes before filing 

Realize that written outline is 
preparation for mental 

Use key words 

Intend to remember 


Memorizing 

Do not hesitate to memorize 
definitions, formulas, dates, 
— you first understand 


Have active intent to under- 
stand and remember 

Use whole-part method of memo- 
rizing 

Invent andusemnemonicdevices 
suited to material with logical, 
not artificial, connections... . 

Realize many brief practice 
periods are better than one 
long one 

Memorize ideas rather than 


Use frequent recall; persist in 
effort 
Overlearn 


RAN UNA Aaa 


Memorizing—continued: 

Use techniques like rhythm and 
concrete imagery 

Use set of cards for memorizing 
foreign-language vocabulary. 

Have confidence in ability to 


Read aloud and rapidly 

Use meaningful connections. . . 

Estimate kinds of bonds required 

Note kinds of memory: reten- 
tion, recall 

Be sure first impression is cor- 
rect and intense 


Do not memorize when should 

think 

Remember that memory is short 
cut to mastery 

Use materials in order to re- 
member th 

Remember that retention is 
aided by organization 

Forget useless knowledge 

Write out material (outline)... 

Rest or sleep after practice.... 

Realize retention a native trait 

Determine proper length and 
distribution of periods 

Memorize only essentials 

Time self and work under pres- 


Emphasize reciting, not reading 


Problem-solving 


Make use of aids to the thinking 
process as a whole (scientific 
attitude, etc.).............. 

Use suggestions for organization 


Learn how to make judgments. . 
Use steps in the collection of 


Check answers 

Utilize hints at making generali- 
zations 

Make a tentative answer 

Realize importance of mathe- 
matics 
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quency* 
14 10 
14 10 
13 
12 
II 
10 
8 Draw pictures and use illus- 
8 
Associate new with old........ 
Put main headings in question 
21 
19 
20 
18 
16 
17 
II 
14 
Q 
10 Make applications of rules.....} 7 a 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


Topic 


Fre- 


Topi 
quency* 


Problem-solving—continued: 
Realize importance of vocabu- 
lary 
If wrong, think over again 
Talk with others 


Reviewing 
Make test paper and measure 


se 

Use well-spaced reviews 

Go over outline notes and tie 
with text and other material. 

Review selectively or by blocks 


Give special care to middle por- 
tion and important points... 

Discuss with fellow-students. . . 

Review material immediately 
after learning 

Review previous work when be- 
ginning new 

Connect material with own ex- 
perience and present events. . 

Underline important points with 
red ink or pencil 


Using the library 
Use all the varied library re- 


Use card catalogue 

Know uses of encyclopedias... . 

Know uses of book and periodi- 
cal indexes and catalogues... 

Make use of dictionaries 

Use classification (Dewey deci- 
mal, Library of Congress)... 

Use references in special fields. . 

Obey library rules on mn borrowing, 
conduct, etc. . ; 

Use periodicals. . 

Develop techniques for efficient 
work with library books... . 

Record reference material 

Have use for details and opinions 


Written reports 
Organize the preliminary notes; 
use outli 
Collect ideas and facts 
Do preliminary bibliographical 


Written reports—continued: 
Use suggestions for writing cor- 
rectly 
Use suggestions for writing well 
(make it interesting, color- 
ful) 


report 
Make book reports of various 
types 


Exercise care on major outline. . 

Give copyright date of material 

Use pamphlet publications of 
government 


Classroom activities—recitation. . 
Practice talk beforehand 
Take active interest in classroom 

activities 

Speak clearly and distinctly. ... 
Participate in class discussion. . 
Outline speech on cards 
Take notes and analyze others’ 


Adapt to instruction methods 
and intelligence groups 
Use signals to indicate steps. .. . 


Classroom activities—lectures. .. . 

Select main points of lecture 
and take adequate but not too 
copious notes 

Take brief organized notes and 
revise daily 

List points and important de- 
tails; classify later 

Look forcluesas to main points by 
watching introduction, words, 
changes in voice, division of 
lecture, figures of speech, sum- 
mary, e 

Give active attention to lecture 

Evaluate notes while taking 
them and use own words... 

Do not recopy notes 

Have one notebook; separate 
notes for different subjects. . 

Discuss and read after lecture. . 
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Fre- 
7 19 
7 
4 
17 
|) 
16 
16 
15 16 
Use other references..........| 13 
13 8 
II 7 
Summarize and organize.......| 10 
4 
9 
7 (99) 
7 
6 6 
6 
4 5 
4 
4 4 
Ask vital questions during lec- 
19 4 
19 
(217) 
18 
17 
i 23 
15 
15 18 
10 15 
9 
8 
6 
6 15 
II 
(192) 
23 9 
22 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


Topic 


Fre- 


J 


Topic 


Fre- 
quency* 


Classroom activities—lectures— 

contin 

Prepare for what expect to hear 

Adapt listening to purpose 

Think of illustrations 

Realize shorthand and typewrit- 
ing inadvisable 

If copy notes, do so at once.... 

Review notes and list topics. . . . 

Do not stop for missed point. . . 

Question meaning and reasons. 

Leave space for additional ma- 
terial 

Underline main facts and defini- 
tions and outline notes 

Take down diagrammatic charts 

Evaluate parenthetical material 

Call up background and ideas. . 

Correlate ideas of lecture, text, 
laboratory work 


Preparing for and taking examina- 


Make brief outline of course... 

Work vigorously 

Read all questions first 

Budget time 

Outline answer before you write 

Check for errors in English... . 

Keep cool and do not hurry... . 

Do easiest questions first and re- 
turn to hard questions later. . 

Understand the meaning of the 
question 

Revise notes daily 

Find out nature of examination . 

Practice physical and mental 
hygiene during examination 


Know when to cram and when 
not to cram 

Begin examination review early 

Review by discussion questions 

Review by recognition questions 

Review by reorganizing material 

Do not study last hour before ex- 


Preparing for and taking examina- 
tions—contin 
Write on every question 
Check off parts of matching 

questions 

Use recall method in preparing. . 
Answer questions in text 
Find out ground to cover 
Get new illustrations for laws. . 
Reason out the answer to the 


Be brief; write what you mean. 
Do not sit near friends; forget 


Underline important words in 
objective test 
Study facts emphasized by 
ch 


Check for number of ‘questions 
required and completed. . 
Write legibly and make paper at- 


Decide on options at once 
If — overlap, do not re- 


Recall questions 
Put summary sentence first... . 


Laboratory work and experiment. 

Know techniques of experimen- 
tal procedure 

Take precautions to use the sci- 
entific method 

Make use of suggestions for re- 
cording experiments 

Plan experiments 

Know vocabulary 


Pay attention to spelling 

Know why one should become 
efficient 

Read and follow directions. . 
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quency*; 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 
_ 
Decide on form of answer......] 5 
4 
Take required articles to ex- 
4 
.) 4 
19 
17 
16 4 
14 
4 
13 Change words in difficult ques- 
12 
12 4 
12 (52) 
II 
II 9 
9 
Be very exact with true-false 7 
Follow formal directions.......| 11 4 
9 || The mental hygiene of study.....| (10) g 
8 
8 Miscellaneous..................] (67) 
8 Understand adviser...........] 9 ( 
7 7 a 
7 
Review in different ways......} 6 7 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


Topic 


Topic 


Miscellaneous—continued: 
Utilize group study and com- 
mittee work 
Realize importance of parent- 
child relationship 
Know sex problems may hinder 


Studying the major subjects 
Realize necessity of active ap- 
proach in learning situations. 
Know value of direct, firsthand 
approach 
Use hints for studying literature 


Studying the major subjects—con- 

tinued: 

Learn technical vocabulary. ... 

Learn a variety of materials... 

Use suggestions for study of 
English language 

Use suggestions for study of 
foreign language 

Use suggestions for studying 
mathematics 

Use suggestions for studying 


Speak language outside of class. 


and skills in sixteen of the main divisions have been mentioned in 
manuals twenty or more times. These are given below: 


Seek and acquire a motive (34) 

Plan a reasonable time budget for 
day and week (29) 

Have a neat and carefully thought-out 
system for taking notes (29) 

Use ways of developing concentra- 
tion (27) 

Take positive attitudes toward task 
(26) 

Realize necessity of attitudes of alert- 
ness, confidence, attention in read- 
ing (26) 

Exercise physical care during study 
(25) 

Improve vocabulary (25) 

Have proper place to work (24) 

Avoid distractions from within (24) 

Read critically (24) 

Organize material read under head- 
ings and topics (24) 

Apply knowledge learned (23) 

Avoid immature habits of reading (23) 

Use differential rates of reading for 
different types of material (23) 


Make use of tables of contents (23) 

Organize the preliminary notes; use 
outline (23) 

Select main points of lecture and 
take adequate but not too copious 
notes (23) 

Use internal motives (22) 

Use objective study scales, question- 
naires on study habits, spelling 
graphs (22) 

Use various types of speed exercises, 
drills, tests in reading (22) 

Read for different purposes (22) 

Mark books intelligently (22) 

Know necessary preliminary activities 
with a new book (22) 

Collect ideas and facts for written 
reports (22) 

Form habit of not giving up—repeated 
effort (21) 

Make brief outlines (21) 

Do not hesitate to memorize defini- 
tions, formulas, dates, provided 
you first understand them (21) 
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4 5 
5 
4 
5 
4 
(87) 
4 ‘ 
10 
4 
7 
6 
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Prepare materials and place for work ess as a whole (scientific attitude, 
(20) etc.) (20) 

Use habits of positive attack (20) Use all the varied library resources 

Use dictionary often (20) (20) 

Know parts of a book (20) Do preliminary bibliographical work 

Make use of aids to the thinking proc- for written reports (20) 


Analysis of the manuals reveals that few of them have any basis 
in research findings for their suggestions regarding the improve- 
ment of study methods. Among their questionable recommenda- 
tions are using the “inward eye’’ to aid recall (in three manuals) and 
aiding motivation by relating the work to the instincts (in four 
manuals). A number of the manuals state that they are not based 
on research findings but that they have been prepared as a result 
of their authors’ experiences in teaching how-to-study courses. Com- 
parison reveals a wide range of emphasis on different habits and 
skills; on the average, a book will omit entirely seven of the twenty- 
four main divisions given in Table 1. This disagreement extends to 
specific items in the different books. For example, nineteen man- 
uals say that rapid reading means better comprehension, and two 


say sneed decreases comprehension. Under planning, nineteen man- 
uals suggest adhering to a daily schedule, while three suggest that 
the student should not make the daily schedule a fetish. Under 
memorizing, six manuals suggest using mnemonic devices, and six- 
teen say logical connections are best. A number of other items simi- 
larly reveal the need for specific research studies and the lack of con- 
sensus as to what constitute effective methods of study. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


(x). The publication of more than thirty-eight manuals on how to 
study in a period of fourteen years indicates the important place 
given by educators to the development of study habits and skills 
in pupils. (2) Some progress has been made in analyzing possible 
elements constituting good study habits and skills. Five hundred 
and seventeen skills and habits are listed in the manuals analyzed, 
and many of these have been broken up into more specific tech- 
niques. (3) An analysis of the manuals reveals emphasis on reading 
habits and skills, preparing for and taking examinations, general 
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habits of learning, outlining and note-taking, classroom activities, 
memorizing, using the library, and the physical and psychological 
conditions for studying. (4) The manuals analyzed reveal a lack of 
research references on specific problems of study and much dis- 
agreement regarding the most effective study habits and skills. 
(5) To the extent that some consensus is a valid guide, the topics 
listed in Table 1 may be used in classroom or home-study activities 
and further research studies. (6) It would seem that the next steps 
in the investigation of how-to-study programs include researches on 
(a) the teachability of specific skills, (6) instruments for evaluating 
the study habits of individual pupils, (c) methods of diagnosing pos- 
sible causes of inefficiency in study, and (d) remedial exercises for 
pupils whose study skills are inadequate. 


A STUDY OF PUPIL FAILURE IN HIGH SCHOOL 


BURTON K. FARNSWORTH 
State Department of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah 


JESSE B. CASPER 
Jordan High School, Sandy, Utah 


yew development of the American secondary school from an 
academy or a classical high school, with a select student body 
and a narrow curriculum, to a great cosmopolitan, universal, public 
high school has brought with it many problems. Certainly one of 
the most pressing of these is that of attempting to fit the school to 
the needs, the interests, and the abilities of the vast heterogeneous 
mass of youth who now come clamoring to its doors. The stress on 
the secondary school is further intensified by the growing practice 
in most elementary schools of promoting the whole body of pupils, 
grade by grade, year by year. There are many educators who believe 
that in a program of compulsory education pupils should no more 
be allowed to fail than to suffer exposure to smallpox or some other 
loathsome plague. Whether the idea is right or wrong, it does, where 
practiced, aggravate the strain on the secondary school. In Utah, 
where this study was made, children are required to go to school 
until they graduate from high school or attain the age of eighteen 
years. Approximately 95 per cent are actually enrolled in school. 
A study of the practices of schools with respect to failures is, there- 
fore, of general interest. 


THE PROBLEMS AND THE SOURCES OF DATA 


This study attempted to answer four questions: (1) What is the 
extent of failure and of withdrawal among the high-school pupils 
of Utah? (2) In what subjects are there the highest percentages of 
pupil failure and withdrawal in these high schools? (3) What are the 
current attitudes of high-school pupils, teachers, and principals in 
Utah toward pupil failure? (4) What are the high schools of Utah 
doing to meet the problem of failing and withdrawing pupils? 
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Late in the school year of 1938-39 the State Department of Public 
Instruction sent letters to the high-school principals of the state 
requesting the following information from each teacher in the school: 
(1) name, (2) the number of years of teaching experience, (3) the 
subjects taught, (4) the number of pupils enrolled in each class, 
(5) the number receiving credit in the course, (6) the number marked 
withdrawn, (7) the number marked failed, and (8) the teacher’s 
reason for the pupil’s failure. 

A second inquiry was sent to principals asking them (1) to explain 
the policy, if any had been agreed on by the high school, with regard 
to failing and withdrawing pupils and (2) what solutions, if any, 
had been developed to meet the problems involved. 

Finally a questionnaire was given to four hundred high-school 
pupils (1) to obtain their opinions of why pupils fail; (2) to find out 
whom pupils consider responsible for their failure; and (3) to de- 
termine, in the opinion of pupils, some of the effects of failure. 


THE ANSWERS 


From this mass of data very definite answers are made to the 
four questions posed. Of course these data answer only the ques- 
tions as they affect these particular pupils (some thirty thousand), 
these teachers (fifteen hundred), and these principals in the par- 
ticular year and program. Nevertheless the answers reflect, with 
remarkable clarity, the situation regarding failures and with- 
drawals and the attitudes associated therewith. 

Table 1 indicates the percentage of failures by subject in the high 
schools of Utah in 1938-39. 

The answer to Question 1 (‘‘What is the extent of failure and of 
withdrawal?’’) may be summarized as follows: Failure varies widely 
from school to school, but much more widely between departments. 
The percentage of failure for the whole state is not extremely high 
and is much more uniform than the percentage of pupils withdraw- 
ing. Individual schools vary in the percentage of failure from o.2 
per cent to 10.6 per cent. Withdrawals on the basis of the whole 
school (rather than by subject) vary from 0.0 to 14.1 per cent. 
The mean percentage of failure in the state is 3.4, with a median 
percentage of 2.7; lower quartile, 1.7; upper quartile, 4.0. The per- 
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centages of withdrawal in the state are: average, 5.4; median, 5.0; 
lower quartile, 3.8; and upper quartile, 7.1. There is a striking posi- 
tive correlation between a high percentage of failure and a high 
percentage of withdrawal. Thus in one school 55.6 per cent of the 
pupils in agriculture either failed or withdrew, while several other 
schools had less than 1 per cent of failure or withdrawal. 

The answer to Question 2 (“In what subjects are there the highest 
percentages of pupil failure and withdrawal?’’) is given in Table 1. 
The percentages of failure for the subjects range from 4.7 for com- 


TABLE 1 


PERCENTAGES OF FAILURE AND WITHDRAWAL IN HIGH- 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS IN UTAH IN 1938-39 


- Range of Range of 
Subject Failure Failure Withdrawals 


° 
co 


©.0-34.1 
.0-35.0 
-0-35-3 
.O-14.2 
.O-21.3 
.0-16.3 
.0-16.3 
.O-21.9 
.0-29.0 
.O-21.1 
©.0-10.9 


Commerce 
Agriculture 
Industrial arts 
English 


DHA 


5 
.2 
9 
4 
4 
9 
5 


merce to 1.3 for music. That the elective subjects of commerce, 
agriculture, and industrial arts show higher percentages of failure 
and withdrawal than any of the required subjects is significant, but 
sound. The idea of requiring a pupil to take a course and then 
making it impossible for him to succeed when he gives “all he’s got” 
has been held up to serious challenge in this state. Further, there 
is a tendency, though a declining one, to permit the pupils unad- 
justed in other classes to try out in courses in agriculture, shop, and 
commerce. The high rank of these subjects in this investigation in- 
dicates that such pupils do little better here than elsewhere or that 
these departments have had little more success in adjusting to those 
“unadjusted” than have the classes from which the pupils have 
been transferred. 

Question 3 (“What are the current attitudes of high-school pupils, 


4 
4 2 
4 
3 
Mathematics....... 3 
3 
Social studies....... 3 
‘ Physical education. . 2 
Home economics. ... 2 
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teachers, and principals toward failure?”) is in part answered by 
Table 2. Teachers say, “Poor attendance” (72.3 per cent); pupils 
say, “Lack of interest” (77.0 per cent). Sheer incompetency was 
mentioned by only 16.5 per cent of the teachers. Thus only about 
a sixth of all pupils who fail are failures because they are incompe- 
tent to do the work. The teachers consider other reasons far more 
important, and the pupils do not mention incompetency. 

The data indicate that fear of failure causes most pupils to work 
harder than if such fear were not present. However, 31.6 per cent of 
the pupils who gave an expression indicated that they become dis- 
couraged, do not like the teacher, and want to quit in the face of 


TABLE 2 
CAUSES OF FAILURE MENTIONED BY TEACHERS AND BY PUPILS 


Causes Mentioned Percentage Causes Mentioned Percentage 
by Teachers of Replies* by Pupils of Replies* 


Poor attendance 72.3 Lack of interest 77.0 
Incomplete work............ 23.2 Improper home conditions. . . 38.0 
Lack of application 23.2 Insufficient study 30.5 
Incompetency 16.5 Dislike of subject 30.0 
Poor attitude 14.6 Incomplete work 30.0 


the auraber of Hines the cause wat mentioned ia proportion to the number of parses making reports. 
failure. These statements are believed not only to reflect what the 
pupils think to be the situation but probably to represent the true 
picture. Many pupils are prodded along by extraneous methods; 
others balk when the pressure on them becomes heavy. 

The principals give a somewhat different picture, although poor 
attendance comes first in their opinion. Too heavy teaching loads, 
lack of financial support (which makes for heavy loads), and inade- 
quate facilities were also mentioned. 

To Question 4 (“What are the high schools of Utah doing to meet 
the problem of failing and withdrawing pupils?”) many suggestions 
were given. Broadening and enriching the curriculum; increasing the 
number of studies but, more particularly, enriching and reorganizing 
the content of courses; making provision for more adequate guid- 
ance; and making provisions for individual differences are the chief 
means recognized by school principals for adjusting schools to chil- 
dren and eliminating failures and withdrawals. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


G. T. BUSWELL ann MANDEL SHERMAN 
University of Chicago 


* 


N EXPLANATION should be made of the fact that some of the 
books and articles which belong in the field of educational 
psychology are not included in this summary. A number of studies 
of learning, mental growth, and individual differences in preschool 
children are included in the list of references on preschool education. 
Again, a number of studies in learning in the school subjects or the 
psychology of the school subjects are included in the lists of selected 
references on the school subjects. It was thought best to include 
these studies in the lists mentioned in order that the needs of persons 
interested in those subjects would be adequately met. 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 

373. DEWEY, JoHN. Freedom and Culture. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1939. Pp. 176. 
A development of the thesis that a free culture is a necessary condition for 
political freedom. Has important bearings on educational policy. 

374. MERRY, FRIEDA KIEFER, and MERRY, RALPH VICKERS. From Infancy to 
Adolescence. New York: Harper & Bros., 1940. Pp. xviii+330. 
A book designed to be used as an introductory textbook for courses in child 
development. 

375. SCHILPP, PauL ARTHUR (editor). The Philosophy of John Dewey. The 
Library of Living Philosophers, Vol. I. Evanston, Illinois: North- 
western University, 1939. Pp. xvi+708. 


A collection of descriptive and critical chapters on John Dewey’s philosophy, 
prepared by a group of seventeen writers. Includes a chapter by Dewey and 
also a bibliography of his writings. 


376. SORENSON, HERBERT. Psychology in Education. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xiv+4g90. 
A general introductory textbook for the undergraduate student. 


See also Item 640 (Williams) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
November, 1940, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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LEARNING' 

BopE, Boyp Henry. How We Learn. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1940. 
Pp. 308. 

An important critical discussion of learning theories. One of the most impor- 
tant statements on this subject to appear in the year 1940. 

BRYANT, MARGARET M., and AIKEN, J. R. R. Psychology of English. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 230. 

Rejects the view that English has its foundations in logic and proposes instead 
that its growth reflects the mental characteristics of the people who use it. 
Buxton, CLAUDE E. Latent Learning and the Goal Gradient Hypothesis. 
Contributions to Psychological Theory, Vol. II, No. 2, Serial No. 6. 

Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. x+76. 
A research on latent learning based on the responses of rats in a maze experi- 
ment. 

The Emotionalized Attitudes. By the Members of Education 335-336M, 
1938-1939, with an Introduction by Thomas H. Briggs. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. vi+108. 

A co-operative classroom project which treats a group of factors relating to 
emotionalized attitudes. Concerned with learning, conduct, and character. 


. GENTRY, JoHN RoBERT. Immediate Effects of Interpolated Rest Periods on 


Learning Performance. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 799. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. 
Pp. vit+58. 

An experimental study on distribution of practice periods. 


HILGARD, ErRNnEsT R., and Marquis, DONALD G. Conditioning and Learn- 
ing. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xii+430. 
An important contribution to the psychology of learning, introduced by an 
excellent historical account of conditioning. Includes a critical analysis of the 
experimental data and the implications of conditioning theory and a bibliog- 
raphy of 973 items. 

Hutt, CiarK L.; HovLaAnD, Cart I.; Ross, Ropert T.; HALL, MARSHALL; 
Perkins, Donatp T.; and Fitcu, Freperic B. Mathematico-deductive 
Theory of Rote Learning. Published for the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. 
xii +330. 

A scholarly development of a deductive theoretical system for rote learning. 
For the mature student of educational psychology. 


Katona, GEORGE. Organizing and Memorizing. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940. Pp. xii+318. 


See also Item 262 (Schoen) in the list of selected references appearing in the 


March, 1941, number of the School Review. 
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A systematic treatment of the psychology of learning, dealing with both 
memorizing and understanding. Includes a bibliography of 114 titles. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES! 


. CARROLL, HERBERT A. Genius in the Making. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xii+308. 
A discussion of characteristics and educational adjustments of children whose 
intelligence quotients are above 130. 


. GIFFORD, MABEL FARRINGTON. How To Overcome Stammering. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. Pp. xii+170. 
A general textbook on the treatment of stammering. The thesis is that the 
inability of a child to meet certain situations develops emotional frustrations 
which sometimes result in stammering. 


. Hecx, Arco O. The Education of Exceptional Children. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xviii+536. 
A general treatment of exceptional children, organized in four divisions which 
deal with socially maladjusted children, physically exceptional children, men- 
tally defective and gifted children, and problems of administering the educa- 
tion of atypical children. 


. Hitt, M. E. The Education of Backward Children. London: George G. 
Harrap & Co., Ltd., 1939. Pp. 174. 
A general treatment of the problem of retarded children in England. De- 
scribes numerous methods by which the English attempt to meet the problem. 


. THE PsyCHOLOGICAL DIVISION, CLARENCE W. BARRON RESEARCH DE- 
PARTMENT, THE CLARK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, NORTHAMPTON, 
MAsSACHUSETTS. Studies in the Psychology of the Deaf, No. 1. Psycho- 
logical Monographs, Vol. LII, No. 1. Columbus, Ohio: American 
Psychological Association, Inc., 1940. Pp. x+154. 

A group of studies of psychological and educational problems of deaf children, 
relating chiefly to language and expression. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT? 


390. ESPENSCHADE, ANNA. Motor Performance in Adolescence Including the 
Study of Relationships with Measures of Physical Growth and Maturity. 


* See also Item 450 (Garrison) in the list of selected references appearing in the 
September, 1940, number of the Elementary School Journal, Item 515 (Kirk) in the Oc- 
tober, 1940, number, and Item 212 (Meeting Special Needs of the Individual Child) in the 
April, 1941, number. 

2 See also Item 290 (Griffin, Laycock, and Line) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the March, 1941, number of the School Review. Item 128 in the March, 
1941, number of the Elementary School Journal contains the following report of the 
effect of various physical and environmental factors on the rate of intellectual growth 
of forty-eight children: Nancy Bayley, “Factors Influencing the Growth of Intelli- 
gence in Children.” 
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Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, Vol. V, 
No. 1. Washington: Society for Research in Child Development, 
National Research Council, 1940. Pp. viii+126. 
A detailed study of the physical growth and activities of adolescent children 
and a correlation of the motor performance of adolescents in relation to their 
physical growth and maturity. Detailed tables of physiological measures 
illustrate the context. 

. JeErsttD, ArtHuR T. Child Psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1940 (revised and enlarged). Pp. xiv+502. 
In this revision of the 1933 edition the discussion of children’s personality 
reactions has been elaborated, and a number of additional experimental studies 
are cited. 

392. LEwin, Kurt; Lippitt, RONALD; and EscALona, SIBYLLE Korscu. 
Studies in Topological and Vector Psychology I. University of Iowa 
Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XVI, No. 3. Iowa City, Iowa: University 
of Iowa, 1940. Pp. 308. 

A further evaluation, with experimental data, of child development from the 
standpoint of topological psychology. New data are presented regarding re- 
actions to success and failure and the level of aspiration. 


. McGraw, Myrtte B. “Neuromuscular Development of the Human 
Infant as Exemplified in the Achievement of Erect Locomotion,” 
Journal of Pediatrics, XVII (December, 1940), 747-71. 


An interpretation of the neuromuscular development of infants and a presenta- 
tion of data on the developmental phases of locomotion. 

. STUART, HAROLD C., PENELOPE, and SHAW, CONSTANCE. The Growth 
of Bone, Muscle, and Overlying Tissues as Revealed by Studies of Roent- 
genograms of the Leg Area. Studies from the Center for Research in 
Child Health and Development, School of Public Health, Harvard 
University, No. 3. Monographs of the Society for Research in Child 
Development, Vol. V, No. 3. Washington: Society for Research in 
Child Development, National Research Council, 1940. Pp. viiit++190+ 
23 tables. 

A description of the types of data and the results of a number of studies made 
at the School of Public Health at Harvard University. Detailed tables, 
graphs, and photographs illustrate the types of research studies. 
MENTAL GROWTH! 
395. FRAMPTON, MERLE E., and RowELL, Hucn Grant (editors). Education 
of the Handicapped: Vol. II, Problems. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1940. Pp. xiv+440. 

* See also Item 143 (Richards and Nelson) in the list of selected references appear- 
ing in the March, 1941, number of the Elementary School Journal. Item 127 in the same 
issue contains two important articles on mental growth: John E. Anderson, ‘The 
Prediction of Terminal Intelligence from Infant and Preschool Tests”; and Florence L. 
Goodenough, ‘‘New Evidence on Environmental Influence on Intelligence.” 
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Data are presented on the educational and psychological problems involved in 
the growth of children who have various types of handicaps. An evaluation is 
also made of the relation between the type and degree of handicap and the 
rates of mental and physical growth. 


. Lone, Louts. “Conceptual Relationships in Children: The Concept of 
Roundness,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
LVII (December, 1940), 289-315. 

An evaluation of the problem of the development of concepts. The experi- 
mental procedures of the author are evaluated and the results are given in 
tabular form. 


. WEtcu, Lrvincston. “A Preliminary Investigation of Some Aspects of 
the Hierarchial Development of Concepts,” Journal of General Psy- 
chology, XXII (April, 1940), 359-78. 

An attempt to define and evaluate the elements involved in the growth of con- 
cepts. Reviews experimental studies dealing with the development of abstract 
concepts and their influence on behavior. 


PERSONALITY" 


. BARKER, LEWELLYs F. Psychotherapy. New York: D. Appleton—Century 
Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. x-+218. 
A résumé of the development of psychiatric theories from the time of Charcot 
to the modern psychologic and psychiatric viewpoints. Also evaluates the 
various factors in the diagnosis of personality and its aberrations. 


. CAMPBELL, Ersre Hatt. The Social-Sex Development of Children. Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, Vol. XXI, No. 4. Provincetown, Massa- 
chusetts: Journal Press, 1939. Pp. 461-552. 

A study of the development of the sex attitudes of children as these attitudes 
affect social relationships. This study represents a painstaking attempt at the 
isolation of one phase of social adjustment. 


. FRANK, LAWRENCE K. “Projective Methods for the Study of Personality,” 
Journal of Psychology, VIII (1939), 389-413. 
A detailed evaluation, with a great deal of reference material, on the newer 
method of studying personality by projective techniques. 


. LANDIS, CARNEY, and OTHERS. Sex in Development. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1940. Pp. xx+330. 
An evaluation of the physiological and the psychological sex factors in deter- 
mining normal and abnormal personality adjustment. Discusses specific topics 
and makes extensive references to the literature. 


See also Item 121 (Fite) in the list of selected references appearing in the March, 
1941, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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402. RECKLESS, WALTER C. Criminal Behavior. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xii+532. 
An evaluation of the sociological and the psychological factors involved in 
criminal behavior, in addition to the usual sociological exposition of de- 
linquence. 


403. ZACHRY, CAROLINE B., in collaboration with Marcaret Licuty. Emo- 
tion and Conduct in Adolescence. For the Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum. Progressive Education Association Publications. 
New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1940. Pp. xvi+564. 


A report and discussion of data obtained on adolescent children in a school 
situation. 


Educational Writings 
* 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


THE UNIT AND THE Unit ASSIGNMENT.—The excellent but necessarily con- 
densed account of unit organization and teaching procedure which Professor 
Billett contributed nine years ago to the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion under the title Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking, and Promo- 
tion has at last been expanded into a large and well-packed book.t When a man 
has thought his way through the confusion which we call secondary education 
as systematically and as completely as this author has, he cannot be expected to 
tell about it in a vest-pocket edition. The style might have been racier, but the 
course to be run was bound to be a long one anyway. 

The book is divided into three parts dealing, respectively, with the sociologi- 
cal and psychological bases of curriculum and method, the subject courses as 
now organized in better-than-average high schools, and the organization of 
units. The last part contains some seventy-five pages of sample units and a 
fairly detailed discussion of the teaching-learning cycle. The social philosophy 
invoked is democracy. Its implications for secondary education indicate free, 
public, coeducational schools, democratically minded teachers, democratic or- 
ganization and administration, and provision for common needs and for in- 
dividual differences. Also implied are the problem-solving approach in instruc- 
tion, and a sufficiently long schooling to give pupils “fa chance to ‘grow up’ 
mentally and emotionally as well as physically” (p. 41). Environment and ex- 
perience are of far more significance to the teacher than heredity. Educative 
growth in its various dimensions and aspects is the result of goal-seeking. It 
appears to be the teacher’s business to determine the goals, at least the immedi- 
ate goals. The teacher’s immediate goal is a “recognizable advance to be made by 
the pupil in some concept or skill” (p. 139). Such a goal is the curriculum unit, 
while the experiences and activities projected for the pupils constitute the unit 
assignment. This distinction in terms is very close to the author’s heart and is 
maintained consistently through the volume. 

The teaching-learning cycle which is here regarded as valid has four phases, 
“namely, (1) introductory phase; (2) laboratory phase; (3) pooling-of-experi- 
ences phase; and (4) estimating-educative-growth phase” (p. 599). The scheme 
is a further modernization of the Herbartian steps as these have evolved through 
the thinking and practice of such men as the McMurrys, Miller, and Morrison. 


Roy O. Billett, Fundamentals of Secondary-School Teaching: With Emphasis on the 
Unit Method. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. Pp. xvi+672. $2.90. 
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It should be said that many criticisms of the unit methods proposed by the 
former writers have been duly met, acknowledged as sound, and cleverly guard- 
ed against in the theory of curriculum construction here presented. It remains 
true, however, that despite much up-to-the-minute psychology, clear thinking 
about democracy, and tributes to experiences and activities in his account, Pro- 
fessor Billett’s idea of good high-school teaching will seem intellectually formi- 
dable and structurally formal to those whose vision has been seriously affected by 
current progressivism in education. Today curriculum-making in many quarters 
is proceeding along freer, perhaps less responsible, lines. It would not be safe to 
assert, however, that the pedagogical tradition which this book so splendidly 
revises and re-applies can no longer promote genuine advance in secondary 
teaching. It would be safer to agree that most secondary schools, if they con- 
scientiously adopted the curricular and instructional patterns described in this 
book, would be much more effective than they now are. At any rate any student 
of American secondary education is bound to recognize this publication as an 
extraordinarily thoughtful and valuable contribution to the literature of his 


field. 
Matraew H. WILLING 
University of Wisconsin 


TOWARD COMMUNITY-CENTERED EpucaTion.—A recent publication! is the 
first of what we can only hope will, in time, become a new series of field studies of 
southern rural life and learning. Conducted by several agencies, including the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the Works Progress Administration, this sur- 
vey of 209 white and Negro families in an open-country area in Alabama pre- 
sents a range of data which defies brief summarization. Item by item, part by 
part, the all too-familiar picture emerges: a stable, virile population; a semi- 
subsistence, one-crop economy (cotton) dominated by tenancy; a simple ma- 
terial culture; and a complex body of folk practices. The chapters start with a 
history of the area’s settlement and then consider, in turn, the people, their 
economic life, civic activities, health and medical services, homes, churches, 
schools, how time is spent, the opinions of persons at various age levels, and the 
quality of leadership. 

Since this monograph should be of interest to various types of readers, es- 
pecially to social workers and teachers, it should be viewed critically from a 
number of angles. I shall consider only two. 

In respect to method, the study pattern is fairly conventional, although the 
work should not be typed as “just another survey.” Aside from great care in re- 
porting findings, one is impressed with the minutiae of concrete detail, the efforts 
to quantify situational data, and the rigorous objective procedures and view- 


* Paul W. Terry and Verner M. Sims, They Live on the Land: Life in an Open- 
Country Southern Community. Studies in Education, No. 1. University, Alabama: 
Bureau of Educational Research, University of Alabama, 1940. Pp. xiv+314. $1.50. 
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points. Almost all the families were interviewed in situ; questionnaires were 
given; tests and rating scales were developed; and good use was made of such 
materials as political handbills, county newspaper files, and club minutes. No- 
table also are the nineteen photographs (I wish that each of them could have been 
as large as the picture of the chair-maker on page 51). 

Were it not for persistent usage, such studies, in spite of their values, should 
not be called ‘community surveys.” In the three hundred pages under review, 
I felt at no time “the unity of place,” the web of life, which is community in the 
Dewey sense. I saw only the specific behaviors of specific persons or of unreal 
aggregates of persons (averages) who happened to dwell on the same twenty 
square miles of land. That this picture was worth seeing, in fact useful, I fully 
agree; but that it gave insight into community and the ways in which individ- 
uals are related to community, I would deny. The reason, while very evident, 
can hardly be stated in a sentence. In substance, the logical frame with which 
a fieldworker starts will determine the data gathered, even the methods em- 
ployed, and hence the final picture. Area surveys, by and large, lack both the 
orientation and the study techniques which would give a grip on the human 
“togetherness” so much in need of analysis. 

Finally, I have wondered how this study would be used by practical school 
people, such as Principal James Chrietzberg in Holtville, Alabama. At Holtville 
the middle part of the educative process becomes significant only in terms of the 
learners’ backgrounds and prospects. Children are culture in action, culture 
come to school in dress-up suits and pigtails. “If’n hit suits ’em,”’ as one parent 
remarked, it may not suit the teacher who aspires to make of education some- 
thing more than “jest sittin’ an’ readin’.” In such schools, needs are not things 
that one learns about in books or flimsy escapes from responsible living; they 
are indexes and symbols of growing pains and aspirations, conflicts and mal- 
adjustments. Surveys, as the Terry and Sims work well illustrates, are one way 
of finding at least some of the answers, of orienting concretely the school’s life 


and work. 
Lioyp ALLEN Cook 
Ohio State University 


A Humanistic APPROACH TO EpucATION.—Until recently textbooks designed 
for the introductory course in education have, as a rule, followed a more or less 
stereotyped pattern. They have generally attempted merely to sample the vari- 
ous subjects of later professional study, and their treatments have been inclined 
to be encyclopedic. Only the occasional textbook has departed from this pattern. 
A book of the latter type has recently come on the market. 


* Edgar C. Higbie, A First Course in the Study of Education: A Humanistic Approach. 
Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1940. Pp. xvi+392. $2.40. 
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The author states in the Preface that he has attempted to depart from the 
method of the usual introductory textbook because he feels that the student will 
appreciate a more interesting, inspirational approach which will permit placing 
emphasis on the significance of education as a field of service. In this statement 
is found the keynote to the book and its main contribution. It is definitely in- 
spirational in character, and it does emphasize the larger significance of educa- 
tion. 

To accomplish his aim, the author has organized the book into three parts, 
which he calls “units.” The first deals with society, our social heritage, evolu- 
tion, and social progress; the second, with the individual and his learning; and 
the third, with organized education in the United States. “The three phases, 
thus delimited, furnish, through society, the subject matter; through the in- 
dividual, the method; and through the organization, the administrative frame 
by which American education is conducted” (p. ix). The book consists of twen- 
ty-two chapters: four in Part I, seven in Part II, and eleven in Part III. 

The book is well organized and well written. In his organization into the 
three parts, the author attempts to follow more recent trends in teacher educa- 
tion. In his treatments of the social basis of education and of the biological and 
the psychological bases, he departs farther from the stereotyped textbook and 
makes his greatest contribution. In his discussion of organized education the 
author reverts to a more or less traditional treatment. With one exception the 
organization seems entirely satisfactory. In each of the three parts of the book 
is to be found a chapter on “Language, Writing, and Number.” In Part I these 
knowledges and skills are discussed as a part of the social heritage; in Part IT, 
as a phase of human development; and in Part III, as subjects of study in or- 
ganized education. While the treatment is different in each case, the reader has a 
feeling of unnecessary duplication. Even though the author’s purpose is clear, 
the cause of unity would probably have been better served if all the discussion 
pertaining to language, writing, and number had been confined to a single chap- 
ter in but one section of the book. 

The style of the book is clear and, on the whole, very readable. The treat- 
ment is comprehensive, no attempt having been made to furnish an exhaustive 
treatment—an impossibility in an introductory textbook. Each part concludes 
with a study guide and with a carefully selected bibliography. In the prepara- 
tion of the study guide, one of the most comprehensive to be found in any text- 
book, the author has rendered a real service to students and teachers. 

This publication is recommended to instructors interested in an introductory 
textbook that follows the newer trends, as well as to instructors of other courses 
interested in a book that presents a clear and concise discussion of the social and 
biological bases of education. 


LEE O. GARBER 
State Teachers College 


Mankato, Minnesota 
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LIFE AND CULTURE IN ANCIENT GREECE.—One of the most important tasks 
of the school today is to prepare boys and girls for intelligent living. Historians 
contend that such preparation includes an understanding of the present in the 
light of the past. The author of a recent volume’ presents an interesting word 
picture of those phases of life in ancient Greece which appear to be essential to an 
understanding of that ancient civilization and which cast an illuminating light 
on present-day society. 

A major purpose of teaching history is to give a clear and truthful picture of 
the ways in which groups of men and women have lived together and have made 
progress toward the creation of a better society. Unfortunately the story of the 
past as it frequently reaches us is, in many respects, like the ruins of some an- 
cient temple. Some sections are better preserved than others, some parts are 
missing entirely, and others have been inaccurately restored by writers who have 
misrepresented the past or have failed to catch the spirit of the original. A num- 
ber of books on the ancient Greeks have appeared recently, but few have given 
a comprehensive picture of the social classes, the family life, and the manners 
and customs—dress, diet, toys and games, religion, occupations, and professions 
—of these people who doubtless produced the most versatile and evenly devel- 
oped civilization the world has known. Pupils will certainly be interested in this 
volume because it places special emphasis on those factors in ancient Greek civi- 
lization which are most significant for an understanding of contemporary 
society. 

This volume is one of a series intended to provide pupils in secondary schools 
with pertinent enrichment material in the classical field. It makes no pretension 
to being a history of Greek civilization, but it attempts to present “‘a sort of 
composite picture of the best that Greece achieved for herself and has contrib- 
uted and may still contribute to the life of modern men and of modern nations” 
(p. ix). The book is made up of four distinct parts. Part I (25 pages) consists of 
three chapters devoted to an introductory survey of geographic, historic, and 
economic phases of Greek civilization. Part II (100 pages), comprising nine chap- 
ters, is devoted to the home life of the ancient Greeks. Part III (191 pages) con- 
tains fifteen chapters on the public life of ancient Greece. Part IV (135 pages) 
consists of five chapters dealing with Greek literature and art. The volume is 
concluded with twenty-four pages of pertinent annotations, two pages of events 
arranged chronologically, and a particularly complete index. The volume is 
generously provided with illustrations which focus on the subject-matter dis- 
cussions and thus give a sort of parallel narrative and furnish a helpful supple- 
ment and corrective to the text itself. 

The author demonstrates an intimate acquaintance with modern Greece and 
its people, as well as a wide knowledge of Greek history, literature, and art. Al- 
though the major emphasis has been placed on Athenian culture during the fifth 


* Walter Miller, Greece and the Greeks: A Survey of Greek Civilization. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. xiv-+508. $3.00. 
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and fourth centuries B.C., other areas of ancient Greece are given adequate 
treatment. Inconsistencies and contradictions of the ancient Greeks as well as 
their virtues are clearly presented. In several instances the author has corrected 
interpretations and opinions which still enjoy some popular currency but which 
are historically untenable. 

Extreme care has been exercised to present the material in clear and simple 
form without sacrificing historical accuracy. The researches of scholarly special- 
ists—Schliemann, Gulick, Wachsmuth, Lawson, and others—have been con- 
sulted. While the book is written primarily for pupils at the senior high school 
level, it should be of interest and value to persons seeking a useful orientation 


to the history of Greek civilization. 
Paut W. LANGE 
Laboratory Schools 


University of Chicago 


BusINESS EDUCATION AT THE JUNIOR HicH ScHoot LEVEL.—In the early de- 
velopment of the junior high school, the business subjects included in the curric- 
ulum consisted chiefly of the traditional courses—bookkeeping, business arith- 
metic, commercial geography, and in some cases even shorthand—brought down 
from the senior high school grades in abbreviated form. Though it is difficult to 
trace any clear-cut objectives that were specifically set up for these earlier offer- 
ings in the junior high school, one purpose seemed to be the provision of training 


for employment at the lower clerical levels. Today specific business courses of 
this type are rarely found in a junior high school curriculum. In their stead there 
has been evolved a more general and composite business course variously called 


” 


“junior,” “elementary,” or “general” business training. As most frequently 
taught, such a course consists of a series of unit studies, each devoted to some 
particular phase, activity, or practice found in, or relating to, business. It is 
estimated that some five hundred thousand pupils are enrolled each year in 
junior business courses of this type. The objectives most frequently set up for 
such courses are the personal-use values, exploration, guidance, and social- 
economic understanding. 

The available textbooks show no uniformity in the units of study included. 
One of the newest books" published begins with a discussion of the relation of the 
individual to business, the personal characteristics that are most desirable in 
business, and how these qualities may be developed. These features are followed 
with unit studies on communications (all with an emphasis on the personal-use 
phases), the use of mails, business papers, money, personal budgets and records, 
and thrift and savings. Next comes a consideration of insurance, the ownership 
and management of business, selling activities, the use of bank services, and the 

* Raymond C. Goodfellow, assisted by M. Herbert Freeman, The Fundamentals of 


Business Training, pp. x+516, $1.80; Student’s Exercise Book in Junior Business 
Training, pp. 156, $0.60. New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. 
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use of sources of business information. The concluding chapter suggests briefly 
some of the vocational possibilities that may be found in business. 

Throughout the book, drill work in spelling, penmanship, and applied arith- 
metic is interestingly integrated with the text material. The book is written 
in a most intimate personal style intended for the junior high school level. A 
large number of excellent photographic illustrations of business scenes and busi- 
ness activities are supplemented by unique cartoons or caricatures drawn with 
shaded lines in a dashing style that attracts immediate attention. 

ERNEST A. ZELLIOT 
Public Schools 
Des Moines, Iowa 


* 
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1941. Pp. viiit+go. $1.00. 
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